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If your dealer hasn’tthe new Ford colors in stock, you j 
can get “Windsor Maroon” by mixing equal amounts ; 
of Deep Red and Black Valspar-Enamel. To get DO Ai) 

“Channel Green,” mix 1 part Deep Green and 8 Black. CARI KER 







The new Ford colors ——“Windsor Maroon’ 
and “Channel Green” — can now be ob- 
tained in Valspar-Enamel at your dealer's. 


Valspar-Enamel! 


Bright and gleaming, as if fresh from 
the show room—the old car’s changed 
beyond recognition! That rich color and 
bright lustre make it “look like a mil- 
lion dollars.” And all with one coat of 
Valspar-Enamel! 


Best part of it is that a Valspar-Enamel 
finish does not grow dull and shabby. Its 
brand-new look lasts. Lasts long after 
ordinary finishes have lost their beauty 
and usefulness. Valspar-Enamels are 
solid-covering colors, made of finest pig- 
ments ground in clear Valspar—the famous 
varnish that won’t turn white. 


to apply. With ordinary care, you can-do 
a good looking job. It spreads easily and 
dries quickly. Enough Valspar-Enamel 
to finish your car costs less than a refill 
of gasoline. 


The colors are: Vermilion, Red—Light 
or Deep; Blue—Light, Medium or Deep; 
Gray, Brown, Ivory, Orange and Bright 
Yellow; also Black, White, Aluminum, 
Gold, Bronze and Flat Black, and the 
new Ford colors—‘‘Windsor Maroon” 
and “Channel Green.” You can mix the 
standard colors to get any color you 
want. 


Valspar-Enamel is inexpensive and easy Send in the coupon below for samples. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 

















VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460Fourth Ave., New York 
Send me free leaflet giving full directions for refinishing my car with Valspar- 
Enamel. I enclose also dealer’s name and 20c apiece for each 40c sample 
checked at right. (Only one sample of each 
product supplied at this special price.) Valspar-Enamel oO 

or Valspar Instruction Book pa 4 Color Charts, | Choose 1 Color..... 


15¢ extra. Print full mail address plainly. Clear Valspar oO 


VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPA 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; ful of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
“50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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' Fair Play 


Ne believe that all the advertisements in 
his paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustain by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in ae ogi direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers jose honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa,, CHARLES F, JENKINS, President 























Name the Cover Picture 


and Win a Prize 


WROTE on this page last month that 

imagination was a great thing, but a 

horse hasn’t got it. Look'on the cover, 
and you will see what I meant. 

Don’t you like Mr. Ryan’s painting? 
Bobbie thinks he is riding the unbeaten 
Man O’ War, or Sarazen, or one of the 
"racing colts; but big Joe, who couldn’t do 
six furlongs in ten minutes, has no idea he’s 
im a desperate sprint down the stretch. 

Now then, what’s a good name for the 
picture? What’s the best, cleverest, most 
closely-fitting title? Four prizes—$25, $15, 
$10 and $5—will be awarded. Any one who 
reads The Farm Journal can enter; you do 
not have to subscribe or anything like that. 
Contest begins right away,~and closes at 
midnight on Monday, June 28, so we will 
have time to get the prize title in the August 
issue. 

Titles must not exceed eight words. Each 
contestant limited to three (3) titles, but 
every member of the family may compete. 
Finally, and this is very important—titles 
must be written on a sheet separate from 
anything else. Send titles in the envelope 
with something else, if that’s convenient, 
but on a separate sheet, please, or they 
won’t be counted. A postal card is as good 
as anything. 

So there you are, folks; fire away. 


: a «a 
Guaranteed 10 Years 


T has been more than ten years, in fact, 

since we first began to print the ‘“‘Guaran- 
tee to Subscribers’”’ that you are so familiar 
with, on this page. I find on looking it up 
that the notice appeared first in the issue 
for November, 1915 

Anyway, here it is again, and we want 
everybody to understand particularly that it 
means exactly what it says: 

Realizing that persons unacquainted with 





Sammy Sunfish: “A , this i is undoubtedly one 
of those hookworms I’ve heard about.” ne of 
my may be a little mixed on that, but he is si 
on the main ideathat it is a good thing to 
that worm pa, Soe might P aeggendl think he 


read The Farm rly, and in con- 
sequence had learned ae let all “ sucker 
bait’”’ alone 


The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded 
immediately. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid by the subscriber 
will be refunded. 

That is to say, if you don’t like this paper 
(and some don’t), or if you are going out of 
farming, or even if you have a nagging wife 
and want to get even with her, or have any 
other reason for wanting the magazine 
stopped (‘‘or NO reason’’), don’t hesitate: 
send us a card right away and get your 
money back. We are a lot more anxious to 
get you off our list than you are to get off, be 
sure of that! 
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150 Years of Independence 


NE-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH an- 

niversaries of the independence of this 
country don’t come our way very often, so 
next month’s Farm Journal is going to be 
given partly to special features commem- 
orating the event. 

Most of Our -Folks will be interested in a 
large fac-simile reproduction of the famous 
Declaration, as issued here in Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1776. The Declaration was 
adopted, as you probably know, by a close 
vote, two days previously, and was signed by 
the officers of the Congress on the Fourth. 
Most of the members appended their signa- 
tures on August 2, and at intervals during 
the next few weeks. 

Frank G. Moorhead, several of whose in- 
teresting historical sketches I have printed 
in recent issues, contributes some facts about 
John Hancock, the sturdy old New Englander 
whose bold signature overshadows all the 
others at the foot of the Declaration. 

Next month, too, I will print some more 
details as to the Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion, which will open about the time you are 
reading this page. As I write, workmen are 
swarming all over the Sesqui-C entennial 
grounds, the last of the buildings are going 
up like magic, statuary is going inte place, 
planting and sodding of the grounds is 
started, and there is a steady stream of ex- 
hibit material coming in. 

But there will be a lot of good reading in 
the July issue besides Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Sesqui-Centennial features. 
A new short story, “In Defence of the 
Deacon,”’ will be an interesting feature next 
month; and here are titles of some of the 
other special features, selected because they 
are (1) new, (2) helpful, (3) interesting, (4) 
important, (5) clear and (6) readable: 

“Buildings for Swine.”’ 

“The Dane and His Hens.” 

“‘Pocket-Money for Children.” 

“The President’s School-Days.” 

“Outwitting Chicken Thieves.” 

“Sweet Clover and Bloat.’’ 

‘‘New Poison for Insects.”’ 

“Unusual Jams and Jellies.” 

‘‘New Dairy Records.” 

—and many others. 

Talking about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, I forgot to say that the July cover 
will be a fine new Independence Hall— 
Liberty Bell design; I am sure you will like 
it, too. It is painted for us by that excellent 
artist, Conrad J. Linke. 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Sedan. 
Priced $1115 at Lansing. 









The most obvious proof of Oldsmobile value is in- 

creased sales in every section of the land. That is the 
natural response to inviting prices, winning beauty, _ a. 
quality construction and superior performance. ) 


But the true measure of Oldsmobile value is the enthu- 
siasm of owners, and to their repeated expressions . 
of whole-hearted praise we frankly attribute a con- a. 
siderable proportion of Oldsmobile’s increasing sales. S| 





We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.” If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
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TOPICS IN SEASON: 


Cultivate deep when corn is small, 
Cultivate shallow when corn is tall; 

Keep down the weeds, both large and small, 
Or else you will have no corn at all 























ple can’t suck hard enough to ex- 
aust the air from a hose siphon. A 
better way is to stop the lower end of the 
short piece of hose with a cork and then 
fill*the hose with oil. Keep the corked end 
lower than the level of the oil in the barrel. 
Thrust the open end of the hose beneath the 
surface of the oil in the barrel and quickly 
remove the cork or stopper in the other 
end, and the oil will begin flowing through 


GS pect can! oil from barrel: Some 


the siphon at once and will continue as ee ‘ 
i 


as the upper end is submerged in the o 
and the lower end is lower than ‘the surface 
of the liquid in the barrel. H. G. 


That empty wooden silo—clean it out, 
tighten the hoops and guy-wires and give 
the inside a good coat of wood preservative 
before refilling. Give the outside a coat of 
paint. 


A smoke-house that is more than 150 
years old is owned by Mrs. L. K. Sothoron, 
Rappahannock county, Va. You can al- 
ways find hams in the smoke-house one 
year old, and some that are two years old. 
If any other subscriber has an older smoke- 
house, let’s hear about it. John D.Haddoz. 


Spring-sown alfalfa is often 


Beehives should not rest directly upon 
the ground. Bricks, timbers. or special 
stands six inches high can be used for sup- 
ports. Place .a board from the ground 
to the entrance so that 





The big motor (25 horse-power) shown 
belongs to Charles Craig, Hanover, Ind. 
Charles moves it from one place to another 
using it to grind feed, s corn, hull 





heavily laden bees that drop 
near the hive can crawl up. 


To remove the rust from 
plows, etc., just take some 
ground corn, wet it and ‘let 
it sour. Then put a half- 
inch layer;of this mash on 
the rusty surface and cover 
it with a soaked sack to 
keep it wet. In three days 
the rust will come off 
easily. A.J. L. 


Only plants of the grass 
family are injured by chinch- 














bugs. Clover, alfalfa, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, potatoes, 
peas, beans, flax, beets, 


sunflowers and rape are 
immune or practically immune from the 
attacks of this pest. 

A mudless barriyard is shown in the 
photo. It is on the Brantingham farm in 


Easy to move this motor mounted on a wagon 


soybeans, ete. He gets power from a high- 
power electric line. Has been using the 

motor three years, 
Killing quack-grass was easy for E. O. 
Huttner, of Burke county, N. 





killed because the nurse crop 
of oats or barley is allowed 
to ripen for grain. Cut. the 
grain for hay as soon as. it 
heads out. 


Up on tractors? Editor will 
tell you where to get helpful 
literature free. 


Seeding sweet clover in 
corn at the time of last culti- 
vation is easy enough if you 
use the method shown. Take 
two one-gallon sirup pails and 
in the bottom of each punch 
140 holes with an eight-penny 
nail. Wire one pail to eac 
side of the frame, putting the 
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Dak., who had a ten-acre field 
on which the quack was as 
thick as hair on a dog’s back. 
Huttner waited until the 
geeiorens quack was in full 
loom and cut it for hay, since 
quack-grass yields hay of very 
fair quality. The land was 
then plowed shallow ‘and 
worked at weekly intervals 
with a spring-tooth harrow. 
By this means the field was 
kept bare until just previous 
to frost, when it was plowed 
to a depth of seven inches. 
This process destroyed Mr. 
Quack-Grass, although a cro 
of corn was planted the fol- 








wire through the pail as shown 
—through the side of the pail 
and out again, once on each 
side, just as friend wife takes a 
basting-stitch. Then twist the.ends of the 


wire around the frame, 


, so the pail will fit snug. 


Fill the pails and put the 
lids on. This number of 
holes will sow 24 pounds 





8 | tothe acre. Ifyou want 
—— only twelve pounds per 
acre, make only 70 holes; 
18 pounds, 105 holes; ete, 

See J . M . 








Photo courtesy McQueen Bacteria Co. 


You can chore in ‘the Brantingham barnyard without wearing 


rubber boots. All paved with concrete 


Illinois. The yard is paved with concrete, 
and not a great deal of concrete was re- 
quired, for the buildings are in a row and 
fairly close together. Cinders can be used 
if concrete is out of the question. The point 
is, do the work now before the rainy season 
comes on. 


Sudan grass can be sown for hay as late 
as the middle of July in the Corn Belt. 
Earlier sowing is better, though. It is 
an annual—dies over winter. Sow about 
twelve pounds of seed per 
acre, drilled or broadcast. 











More room for silage 
was provided by Jim Buff- 
ington, Delphos, Kans., as 
follows: When his 16-foot: 
pit silo was filled, the crew 
piled green fodder around 
the brink, thus extending 
the wall 18 feet ‘above the 
ground. The bundles were 
piled butts out, and Jim 
says there was very little 
rotting. The sheaves them- 
selves made good feed. Jim 
will use a hay-stacker to 
extend the stack still higher 














Note the sirup pails on the froma? They are used for 
seeding sweet clover in the corn-field 


this year. The exposed 
bo all fed before severe 
freezing weather. D. D. B. 





lowing season in order to 
destroy all stray survivors. 
When quack-grass is either 
pastured or cut for hay at 
blooming time, the roots become shallow 
and sod-bound and the plant is then com- 
paratively easy to handle. If it is allowed 
to stand after blooming, new roots that 
penetrate deep into the soil may form, and 
eradication is then a harder job. A. A. H. 


*‘Drainage on the Farm’”’—Circular 304, 
California Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. Free eta foregoing address. 
mighty helpful circular for anybedy who 
wants to study up on tile drainage. If you 
haven’t a farm level for determining the 
grade, maybe you can get the teacher or 
one of the boys in your agricultural high 
school to do the work. 


January wheat harvest—that’s what they 
have in Australia, where E. B. Pitman, one 
of Our Folks, farms. Here is part of Pit- 
man’s letter: ‘‘We grow about 200 acres of 
wheat each year. We work on a bare fallow 
wheat rotation and keep an average of one 
sheep to each acre besides the cropping. 
Our wheat. harvest from 165 acres, finished 

» January 10, gave us 4,200 bushels. We use 
eight horses on an eight-foot header, and 
grain is hauled right from the header to the 
railway station, eleven miles away. This is 
the rule, and over a period of years is profit- 
able. I sold my wheat at the railroad for 
five shillings ten and one-half pence a 
bushel.” 
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@ United States Rubber Company 
Plantation. 


Answering some more questions about the 


United States Rubber Company’s Rubber Plantations 











A group of factory buildings on 























Q— When did the United States 
Rubber Company first start 
to grow its own rubber? 


A—In 1911 the company planted 
14,000 acres, or about 22 square 
miles in* Sumatra. This repre- 
sented then and still does, the 
largest planting operation com- 
pleted by any one company in a 
single year. 

As new property has been 
acquired the work has gone 
steadily forward until today the 
company has 136,000 acres, ap- 
proximately 60% of which are 
already planted. 


Q—Does it take long to grow a 
rubber tree? 


A—lIt takes about 4 to 6 years 
from the time a seedling is 
planted until a tree is ready to 
be tapped, and its initial yield is 
only small, Clearing the jungle, 
removing stumps, draining the 
land, breaking ground, growing 
seedlings from selected “seeds, 
budding, grafting, transplanting 
and carefully tending the young 
plants, to say nothing of build- 
ing roads, railways, wharves, 
storage tanks, and buildings to 
house power plants, equipment, 
and employees in a wild tropical 
country—all take time and 
money. 


Q— Why did the United States 
Rubber Company make this 
investment? 

A—The United States .Rubber 
Company foresaw the time com- 





ing when in the interest of greater 
economy and better and more 
uniform quality it would be ad- 
visable for it to know all there 
was to know about rubber grow- 
ing and to be producing a con- 
siderable portion of its own 
rubber. Recent events have 
justified this farsighted policy, 
and every man who buys a 
United States Tire or any other 
United States Rubber Company 
product is today benefiting 
by it. 


Q—Is the United States Rub- 
ber Company Plantation well 
regarded by authorities on 
rubber? 


A—yYes. Herbert Ashplant,. the 
British Rubber Mycologist of 
Southern India, in his report en- 
titled “Recent Developments in 
the Rubber Planting Industry,” 
referring to the United States 
Rubber Company Plantations 
at Kisaran, Sumatra, says: 


“Of all the areas visited, none pro- 
duced so much useful information. 
Kisaran, the headquarters of these 
plantations, has become the Mecca 
of all planters who wish to keep 
abreast of recent rubber research. 
It is astonishing to find how many 
of the familiar problems of rubber 
planting have been satisfactorily 
settled during the last few years by 
the researches of the scientific 
staff.” 


United States Rubber Company 
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_ was in the city last week, and it 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 




















High Farming at 
Elmwood—rim webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
The tractor is great. It does not 
have the brains of a horse or mule, 


but it is twice as obedient and has twenty 
times the endurance. } 

Spring was very late in this section, and 
we had freezing weather up to the middle 
of April. That crowded spring plowing 
and the other work into less time than 
usual, and we would have been in a jam if 
we had. depended entirely on soft horses. 

It was a satisfaction to be able to drive 
that kerosene mule hour after hour, with 
no limit on me but daylight and my own 
endurance. 
_ We have kept all the horses so far, think- 
ing it would be better to go slow and see 
whether the tractor would allow~us to sell 
more than one. I am so pleased with the 
oor of the machine, however, that 

think I will go ahead and dispose of the 
two horses that-are least valuable. 

The oldest horse on the place I must 
keep, also the [oasae. The former was 
a special pet o 
always been understood that he\was never 
to be sold, but left to end his days 
at Elmwood in peace. The young 


Harriet Biggle, and it has, 






















ders. Another guide, considerably larger, 
without trolley-line information, is pub- 
lished by the Rand-McNally people, and 
can be bought almost anywhere. This costs 
60 cents, postpaid, or 65 cents beyond the 
third parcel-post zone from Philadelphia— 
that is, the fourth to eighth zones, 

I hope you will print in The Farm Jour- 
nal as much information as possible about 
the great historical features of Philadelphia, 
for the benefit of visitors to the Sesqui- 
Centennial. I am sure that the city is 
going to be in the center of the limelight 
this summer and fall, and every effort ought 
to be made to show off the historic spots 
to the best advantage. T. Webb. 

[We think Tim is quite right about this, 
and we expect to print as much information 
about Philadelphia and the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial as we can, without crowding other 
material out. 

Visitors to ‘‘the Sesqui’”’ who want board 
with private families should write ‘‘Sesqui- 
Centennial Visitors’ Accommodation,” 2401 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Ask for a 
‘‘Welcome Card,” and when this is received, 
fill it out and return, as far in advance of 
your visit as possible. Arrangements can 

made for board with families of your 
own religion and nationality, and at a 
variety of rates, depending on the accom- 
modations desired,] 
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The Summer Cold 


By Walt Mason 

















io winter, when you catch a cold, it 
seems the sane and proper thing; with 
hosts of coughers you’re enrolled, and you 
can dance and smile and sing. The man 
who isn’t barking then, who doesn’t aneeze 
and wheeze and yip, can’t hope to class 
with other men who revel in the joys of 
grip. But when you have a summer cold, 
and cough a streak the long day through, 
you suffer agonies untold, and there’s no 
sympathy for you. You sit and 
suffer in your flat, and feel like 





horse belongs to Gladys, and is used 
mostly for riding, although he can 
be used for light work in a pinch. 
Mr. Priestman gave him to us. 

I had a letter from my brother, 
J.B. Webb*, asking where he could 
get an up-to-date guide of the city 
of Philadelphia, as he expects to 
come east this summer, and wants 









TAKE MY 
PRICE. OR 





some back number dame, who wears 
around a last year’s hat, and there- 
fore can’t get in the game. And 
e’en the druggist who’ll dispense his 
cures, and collar your doutiéoa, 
will hint that there is little sense 
in having colds along in June. The 
doctor, who in winter days, would 
soothe you with a kindly smile, re- 








to see the whole neighborhood, as 
well as the Sesqui-Centennial ex- 
position. It looks as if he would 
rather trust a guide-book to take 
him around, than he would me! 
Maybe he is not far wrong, at that. 

Anyway, I had occasion to look 
up Philadelphia guide-books when I 


occurred to me that your readers 
might like to have the same in- 
formation I sent my brother. 

The best ti@ing I found was the 
“Red Book Guide to Philadelphia” ; 
it has all the points of interest in ~ 
and around the city, with street- 
car routes, ete. Its cost is only 30 
cents, postpaid, and all book stores, 

epartment stores and news-stands 
have it. The J. L. Smith Company, 
1309 Sansom Street, and the John 
Wanamaker store will fill mail or- 








{*This is Jacob Biggle Webb, Tim’s elder 
brother, and one of the Webb twins. He has 















lived in one of the western states for a 
number of years.—-Editor.} - 


marks he’s tired of healing jays 
who have diseases out of style. 
The man who has a summer cold 
no comfort finds beneath the sky; 
if for a nickel he were sold, he'd 
think the price was rather high. . 


ac @ 


News of the Invalids 
Reported by D. H. Talmadge 


Phil Fuller, one of our most promi- 
nent dyspeptics, is dieting. He 
does not eat mush for breakfast 
any more, but confines himself to 
simple hot cakes with sirup and 
butter, bacon and eggs and coffee. 
it dinner’ last Sunday he ate no 
pudding, but took another helping 
of chicken pie instead. 


a ¢ 


Miss Tillie Kimp led the conversa- 
‘tion for two hours at a recent 
meeting of the Woman’s Club, 
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telling of her ingrowing toe-nail, whereas 
Mrs. Ropes, who has had a most thrillifig 
and terribly serious operation, was quite 
unable to get the attention of the company. 
Miss Tillie is a very smart young woman. 


aq 


Ed Willit has entirely recovered from his 
recent attack of illness, the remedies used 
having proved effective, and is once more 
in his normal rundown condition. 

aq « 
Mrs. Witz is enjoying a visitation of 
threatened nervous prostration. She is 
accepting the situation philosophically, and 
has written her husband’s uncle and family 
that their visit must be postponed in- 
definitely. 

aq a€ 
Grandpa Wopples, since his ‘attack of tic- 
douloureux, can not read to himself any 
more, being unable to form the words with 
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accuracy, owing to the trembling of his 
lips. His daughter-in-law has delegated 
her son Gus, who has an impediment in his 
speech, to read to grandpa. She says it 
keeps them both entertained. 


cd€a 


Mrs. Windum is recovering from a severe 
cold. The cold has now reached a point 
where she feels justified in telephoning to 
her many friends, telling what she did for it. 
Some of the ladies say that Mrs. Windum 
has a meanish disposition. After she has 
told a friend what she did for her cold she 
hangs up before the friend is able to retal- 
iate. Few of her friends fail to get even 
with her sooner or later, however. 


aq a€ 


George Gimple, who has been having a 
run of flu, has cancelled his subscription to 
the Crossroads Banner because of a typo- 
graphical error. The Banner, in mentioning 





his illness, stated that George’s many worm 
friends are hoping for favorable reports from 


ide. 
c ¢€¢ 


Hezekiah Wallup i petting over the scare 
eaused by bitin ector, the pup. He 
thought his head had to be amputated, but 
the veterinarian found Hezekiah was only 
momentarily mad when he did the biting. 


aq 


Perly Gamm has changed doctors, and is 
now sanguine of early relief from the ob- 
scure liver trouble which has for so long 
prevented his holding a job. The former 
doctor stated, according to Mr. Gamm, 
that he had done everything he knew, so 
he reckoned it was time to quit. The doctor 
is reported to have used virtually the same 
language in reporting the matter in the post- 
office lobby. His exact wording, he said, 
was that he had done everything he knew 
to get a cash payment from. Mr. Gamm. 





What the Big Co-Op Can Do 


the many important services that a co-operative selling 
organization can render its members. 2 

Since September, 1925, we have been adding each month an- 

other item, and the list at the bottom of the page gives the nine 


\ A TE are now ready to sum up and conclude our analysis of 


which have already been printed, 
and adds the tenth and last. 


the price, and bargaining ceases; but such episodes are very rare. 

In ordinary times a 
farmers or small groups, competing fiercely with each other, 
against an organized buyin 
possible price that will sti 


farm products are sold by individual 


trade determined to pay the lowest 
keep farmers alive and producing 
next year. , “Equality,” there is 
none. “Cost of production,” 
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It would have been easy to 
expand this list. In several cases 
we grouped in one item two or 
even three aeeey which might 
easily have been separated, had 
space permitted. There are 
other things that a Big Co-Op 
can and does do. These ten, 
however, cover what we con- 
sider the most important. 

We have not given the com- 
plete case for oe Se 8 sell- 

on a large scale. The ten 
points are all important. They 
are all in the line of better mer- 
chandising of farm products. 
The effect of all of them is to 
distribute farm products to con- 
sumers by the most direct and 
economical road, and to open 
markets to some grades of 
products now going to waste. 

But co-operative selling should 

o further than this—must go 
urther, in fact, if it is to secure 
the “Better Prices for Farm 
Products” that we are all seek- 
ing. Co-operative selling will 
never be fully successful until it 
is generally recognized by farm- 
ers that its true end and aim is— 


“EQUALITY IN 
BARGAINING” 


If farmers must have a “slogan,’’ , 


here is one that can be defended 
as economically sound, That 
—— ery of “Cost Plus a 

air Profit”’ sounds all right, but 
it can not stand analysis for a 
moment. ‘Equality for Agri- 
culture” is a political battle-cry 


of which we hear much just. 


now; but it is too vague to be 
of real importance. 

Bargaining, in the sale of farm 
products, is as old as agriculture 
itself. Barring only complete 
government control of produc- 
tion and distribution, bargainin: 
in some form will be the meth 
by which farm products will 
continue to be marketed, to the 
end of time. In a time of acci- 
dental and temporary scarcity 
of some indispensable product, 
the seller may perhaps dictate 











The Big Co-Op 


(1)—can fix, and force buyers to accept fair 
and uniform grades; can establish its own brands 
and maintain an exclusive market for them 
through advertising. 


(2)—can develop new uses for a product; can 
find new markets where none existed previously, 
and can usually find sale for low-grade products, 
without damaging the market for higher qualities. 


(3)—can make sure of the credit of buyers, and 
fight fraud; and can establish retail outlets for its 
product when necessary. 


(4)—can blend and process the product, and 
collect the profits thereof. 


(5)—can demand and secure better railroad 


service, and the cheapest storage and insurance 


rates. 


(6)—can sometimes sell the product direct to 
manufacturer, exporter, or retailer, reducing 
speculative danger and collecting the intermediate 
profit. . 


(7)—can afford to hire a trained sales force 
familiar with markets and “the tricks of the 
trade.” 


(8)—can borrow large sums of money at low 
rates, thus preventing “‘distress sales,’’ or dump- 
ing of the product. 


(9)—can secure and furnish to members re- 
liable figures on production and consumption or 
probable demand. 


(10)—can block laws restricting co-operative 
sales methods, and keep legislative ‘‘hands off’’; 
gan secure and maintain any necessary tariff pro- 
tection on its products. 


A single farmer or a small co-op can not 
do any of these things. < 


~~ 











there may be, or may not; “A 
profit,” ditto. 

Into a business field where real 
bargaining is all but unknown, 
the Big Co-Op brings the only 

ssibility of real prosperity for 
armers. Its method is to control 
enough of a given farm product 
to make speculation in that com- 
modity unprofitable to the specu- 
lator; its aim is to have an equal 
voice in fixing the selling price. 

Such a selling price need not 
necessarily cause any increase in 
prices to the consumer, though 
it would do so sometimes. 
Neither would such a price 
necessarily mean a profitable 
price to the farmer. All it would 
mean would be the highest pos- 
sible price which, under current 
conditions of demand, would 
move the supply into consump- 
tion, without unnecessary dis- 
tribution wastes or speculative 


profits. 

Could the Big Co-Op control 
the actual supply of a given farm 
product, so as to fortify its posi- 
tion in the bargaining process? 
We do not know. We think not 
considering the wide spread of 
agriculture, and the enterprising 
and rebellious nature of man- 
kind. 

Is such an organization of the 
sale of farm products possible? 
We do not know. We think it 
is, basing that opinion on what 
we know of human nature, of~ 
the power of patient education, | 
on what we have seen in other 
countries, and more than any- 
thing else, on the mgsistless force 
of economic necessities. 

Weare, in short, firm believers 
in co-operation as the only real 
and permanent solution of the 
so-called “farm problem.” Or, 
to put it differently, if the Big 
Co-Op can not raise agriculture 
to the level where it belongs, we 
see nothing ahead of the farm- 
ing business but an_ endless 
nino of eo Ags for the en- 
richment of the cities, struggle 
and dissatisfaction. 
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Barn-Building Made Easy 


By R. H. MacDonald 














before the barn is built—in other words, making the changes 
in the plans instead of changing the barn after it is built. 
The following suggestions will not apply to every case, but gen- 


A GOOD barn does not just happen; it is the result of planning 


\ 


erally speaking they will serve as a guide in planning a barn. 
Locate the site of the barn so that natural drainage will keep 


the barn and barnyard dry. A knoll, or a south or southeast 
Place the barn with its long axis 
ossible; this arrangement gives 


slope, is the most desirable. 
as nearly north and south as 
each side a half-day of sunlight, and 
also allows cooling breezes to blow 
through the building in summer. 


Not Too Near the House 


Considerable thought should be given to 
its relation to the house, other buildings, 
the fields and the main road. The 
barn should not be too near other build- 
ings because of the extra fire risk. Ease 
of access to the fields from the barn is 
highly desirable. 

A general-purpose barn should have 
the horses in the end nearest the house 
and implement sheds. Locate the ma- 
nure-pit at the farthest point from the 
house and 100 feet from the barn. The 
barn should protect the barnyard as 
much as possible from high winter winds. 


General Types of Barns 
The types of. barns listed below can be 
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built in the most economical manner 
possible—consistent with good barn- 
building. For instance, nowhere—not 
even in the largest barns—is any lumber. 
used heavier than 2 x 12-inch» For ex- 
ample, instead of using solid 10 x 12-inch 
girders, five 2 x 12-inch ones are used 
and spiked or bolted together. No splice 
appears in the entire length of the 
girder, the 2 x 12-inch timbers used being 
m random lengths with no two joints 
closer than’ two feet. In shis way a con- 
tinuous girder is made the entire length 
of the barn, with no heavy, expensive 
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timbers to buy and place, no ends of girders to be supported, and 
no big cracks which weaken them, because with five 2 x 12’s, each 
one with the grain running differently, a crack will not appear in 
all five at any one place. 


Single-Story Milking-Barns 


With other barns avaiiable for hay and straw storage, and because 
there is less risk of loss of stock from fire, the single-story barn is 
The best type is with the sheathed ceiling (A), 


but some are built with a truss roof 
(B). Type B is-likely to be cold, except 
in the more southern states, because of 
the very high ceiling. 


Milking-Barn, Storage Overhead 


Types C and D are the most popular 
because of the lower labor cost in 
handling the stock. Sketch C shows 
braced-rafter type, and is best suited to 
barns 34 feet wide (outside); side walls 
in hay-mow not over eight feet. T pe 
D is plank frame construction and is 
generally used for barns 36 feet wide, 
with side walls in hay-mow over eight 
feet. No barn is economical to build if 
over 36 feet wide, because barns over 36 
feet require heavier lumber throughout 
and wil not be light in the center. 

For bank barn, type D construction 
should be used. Bank barns are handy 
if you want to drive in on the barn floor, 
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There should, however, be at least eight 
feet left between bank and barn to keep 
dampness away and let sunlight in. 
Types C and D almost always are 
coll ior the general-purpose barn, where 
horses, cows and storage are kept under 
the same roof. However, if this type is 
used, a solid [Continued on page 37 
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A New Day for Nitrogen 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 














ITROGEN, the most widely 

diffused and yet one of the most 

elusive of chemical substances, 
has become a prime factor for the 
future of farming. 

The universal use of this necessary 
fertilizer has been retarded because of 
its high cost. But now this problem is 
being solved. 

Under the latest processes the pro- 
duction of nitrates in commercial 
quantities can be carfied on inde- 
vendent of great water-powers like 
ewe Shoals or Niagara Falls. Sev- 
eral producing plants are being built, 
to be operated with power from coal. 
One of the largest is for the du Ponts, 
who are erecting at Belle, W. Va., a 
plant designed for a daily production 
of 25 tons. 

There are a number of other plants 
operating or building at this time. The 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation at 
Syracuse produces 30 tons a day, using 
the modified Haber or General Chemi- 
cal process. The Niagara Ammonia Company at Niagara Falls 
using the Casale process, now produces 13 tons, to be increased 
to 18 by the end of the year. The Mathieson Alkali Works at 
Niagara Falls produces three tons daily, with additional capacity 
of ten tons in prospect; they use features of several processes. The 
Pacific Nitrogen Corporation at Seattle produces three tons. 

Besides the new duPont plant, two others are under construc- 
tion. One, that of Lazote, Incorporated, 25 tons capacity, using 
the Claude process, is being erected at Charleston, W. Va.; the 
other is a three-ton unit of the Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company at Niagara Falls, where the American process is to be 
installed. Two other companies, the Grasselli and the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company, are interested. 


Germany Was Ten Years Ahead 


But these great new developments really amount to not much more 
than the catching up with war-time Germany, which since 1913 
has led the world in the production of inorganic nitrogen. When 
the World War started, we thought we knew how it was done— 
hence the colossal fizzle at Mussel Shoals, now representing an 
expenditure of more than $150,000,000. : 

Of that investment $13,000,000 went into a plant equipped 
according to—so we thought—the latest German masthead, as 
gleaned from patents on file in Washington, and information 
otherwise procured. But the plant would not produce. Another 
plant was erected at a cost of $68,000,000, to use the cyanamid 
process, but the war ended before the plant was completed, and 
no nitrates have been produced there. , We will Seahahiy have to 
serap this plant, though it could be retained as an emergency 
utility, for use in case of war. 

Just how the first. plant at Mussel Shoals came to be equipped 


Commercial nitrogen for fertilizer has never been 
able to compete in price with nitrogen recovered 
in stable manure, and nitrogen fixed in the soil by 
bacteria in the presence of clover, alfalfa, etc. 

That is not to say that commercial nitrogen has 
not been sold. Quantities of nitrate of soda from 
Chile, ammonium sulphate from coke-ovens, etc., 
and organic nitrogeti from the fisheries and pack- 
ing plants have gone onto our farms. But this is war. They add that the German 
only because farmers were so poorly informed 
that they did not know they were paying too high 
a price for their nitrogen. ) 

Now, however, as Mr. Wilcox shows in this in- failed. 
teresting article, a new day in nitrogen fertilizer is 
at hand. Our chemists have now developed the 
German Haber, the French Claude and the Italian 
Casale processes to a point where we will soon be 
getting upwards of 150 tons of air-nitrogen daily, 
and much of this will go into fertilizers, no doubt. 

Nitrogen at six cents a pound can compete with 
the soil bacteria. Interesting days in the fer- 
tilizer field are just ahead. 


faultily is an unsettled question. Some 
say it was because the Germans, in 
taking out patents in this country, 
failed to give clear and truthful details 
covering the so-called Haber-Bosch 

rocess. Others say that in construct- 
ing the plant too much thought was 
given to avoiding controversy with the 
Germans over patent rights after the 


og was modified, and, therefore, 
ailed. Everybody agrees that the 
key detail was lacking, and the plant 


We Found Out for Ourselves 


Whatever the mistake, it has now been 
overcome, not by learning from a 
aceful Germany but, in the main, 
y first-hand research. Government 
scientists have found what was missing 
in the Mussel Shoals process, and 
rivate concerns also have the secret. 
he bulk of this research has been 
done by the Federal Government since 
the War, ee Washington the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Cottrell, the director, and his corps of assistants, who have 
worked in a group of buildings on the grounds of the American 
University on the outskirts of Washington, are given chief credit 
for unraveling the German secret and improving the method. 


The Mysterious Catalyst 


The catalyst is the key agency for doing this. What is a catalyst? 

Colonel William H. Walker, formerly professor of chemical 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, used 
to give his students a homely but vivid illustration of what a 
catalyst is. ‘‘Imagine,”’ he said, “‘standing in the street an Italian 
with some peanuts. Near him is a small boy with a nickel. Noth- 
ing happens. Perhaps the small boy admires the peanuts and 
certainly the Italian covets the nickel. But the urge to an ex- 
change is not sufficient. 

“Then enters the third element, the catalyst. A small girl 
comes around the corner. The boy sees the girl. Immediately 
his nickel is exchanged for a bag of peanuts, which may, he hopes, 
provide him with merit in a quarter in which he wants to be 
admired. Areaction has occurred. The Italian now has the nickel, 
the boy now has the peanuts. The girl, who induced the reaction, 
took no part in it at all. 

“That is just what a catalyst does. It causes a reaction, in 
which it does not take part, and by which it is not changed.” 

An example of a catalystic reaction is furnished by the familiar 
pocket cigar-lighter, in which alcohol vapor is ignited by thrustin 
into it a pres of specially prepared wire, fixed inside a small meta 
cage. The vapor could be lit by a match ; but it is lit equally well, 
when mixed with air, by the mysterious wire. [Continued on page 20 
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atus in the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory; on the left experimental work aiming at reducing the cost of hydrogen 
or Haber process nitrogen fixation; on the right apparatus for testing catalysts at a pressure of 420 pounds to the square i 
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A British View of Surpluses 


By J. George Frederick 




















gland has need, these days, for 

all her economic brains. For- 
tunately she has a lot of them. And 
among the cream of them is Sir Josiah 
Stamp, recently made head of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Railway 
(which carried 500,000,000 passengers 
last year). 

Sir Josiah’s is far from a one-track 
mind, however. He is a great railway 
head not because of railway experience, 
but because of his general” economic 
wisdom and ability. I was told in 
London that Sir Josiah is relied upon 
by the British Treasury as its principal 
economic adviser. He was the English- 
man selected by the International 
Chamber of Commerce to study the question of international trans- 
fers of reparation payments. 

What does Sir Josiah think of the situation that would be 
created if the United States Government were to pay farmers 
export bounties on grain, tobacco, cotton and meat products, the 
funds to be supplied by an excise tax on 
production? 

This proposal, one of those so vociferously 
demanded as a form of relief for American 
farmers, is giving American economists and 
politicians many headaches, and developing 
much muddled thinking among those who 

d economists as Sir 


Fy iene is admits that En- 


Josiah. 

“The effect of such a plan,” said he, ‘‘al- 
most inevitably — will to increase the 
volume of exports, if the domestic price is 
to be raised. This domestic price increase 
will also result in decreased demand, which, 
too, will increase the volume that must be 
exported. In general, this method of 
handling exports will, I believe, result in a 
downward tendency in the world, price; 
since the farmers, influenced by risin 
domestic price, will push production an 
increase the total supply. The final net 
result will be that the cost of living will be 
enhanced, something that strongly tends to 
demands for increased wages on the part of 
workers in all lines. 


Politics Can Not Be Foreseen 


“Such a movement would set up many new 
political forces, and it is very difficult for an 
observer on this side even to begin to formu- 
late the ultimate outcome. It is not necessary for me to do more 
than call attention to this aspect of the proposal. 

“It is possible, also, that the scheme might have unfavorable 
international reactions. There is always a considerable amount 
of feeling on the question of ‘dumping,’ and it might be alleged 
that, in effect, the proposed bounty scheme eonstitutes the dumping 
of wheat on a very large scale. This aspect of the matter, again, 
is very difficult to discuss, but it may be desirable just to bear 
it in mind. Take, for instance, Mr. Hoover’s recent deeeasiation 
of restriction schemes for rubber and coffee. 

“One must ask, in considering this question fundamentally,” 
continued Sir Josiah, “how is the domestic price of wheat fixed in 
every country? Generally speaking, it is determined by the total 
domestic and foreign demand, in relation to the supply available 
at the time. But there are peculiar circumstances in the United 
States, and it is very probably the case, there, that the farmer’s 
price is determined largely by the saturation point of the domestic 
demand; while the amount exported is the excess over the demand 
at that price. ha 

“The problem for which the Export Corporation or any similar 
authorized agency is pro i 
how can the pressure of the surplus above domestic needs be removed 
from the domestic price? It seems to be assumed that the | santero 
solution can be applied without any increase in the volume of exports. 


Exports Up, World Prices Down 


“It seems to me extremely unlikely that the American farmer will 
be able to secure a larger domestic price for the domestic con- 


The particular question that Mr. Frederick wanted 
Sir Josiah Stamp to answer was whether, in case 
the United States set up export machinery for of 
“dumping” in Europe our farm-crop surpluses, 
European countries would counter with protective 
measures Of some kind. And if so, how? 

Sir Josiah, with the double caution of an econ- 
omist and a British railroad head, would not 
answer this question. He “‘did not care to predict’”’ 
definitely that European countries would impose 
special import duties in retaliation, but plainly he 
considered it among the serious possibilities. 

These up-to-the-minute views and opinions on 
our farm problems, particularly our surplus crops, 
will be interesting to all of Our Folks. 





Sir Josiah Stamp 


posed as a solution may be stated thus: ° 


sumption if the volume of supply is 
left entirely untouched. The price is 
almost entirely determined by the flow 
demand and supply. Should the 
supply be left entirely unaffected in 
each particular season how can one 
expect to secure a higher price? 

“The problem can not be discussed 
on this basis. To get a higher price, 
supply must be restricted; a larger 
quantity than would otherwise be the 
case must be exported by the Export 
Corporation. With the smaller domes- 
tic supply, prices will tend to rise, the 
demand will tend to fall, and these 
forces will cause the Export Corpora- 
tion to export still more. 

“There would seem to be no reason 
why this process should not be carried on until the domestic price 
is pushed up to the point at which the return to the farmer will 
bring his economic position into favorable comparison with that 
of other producers. But it has already been recognized that 
limits are set to this process by the comparative marginal costs of 
American farmers and other wheat-pro- 
ducing countries (which comparisons we do 
not exactly know), taken in conjunction 
with the United States’ tariff on wheat 
imports, 


All Other Exporters Would Quit 


‘Another point td be considered is that an 
export corporation would tend to be the sole 
exporter. ‘The additional exports proposed 
will surely have some effect on export 
— in a downward direction, and that 
oss under the scheme-is to be recovered by 
the proposed excise tax. It is assumed that 
the aggregate excise to be raised will be 
determined by the loss of the export cor- 
oration. It follows, therefore, that any 
oss sustained by private exporters—that is 
the difference between the price as it would 
have existed before this scheme and as it 
will exist after the scheme—can not be 
recovered by them in the form of the 
excise. In these circumstances it seems 
certain that the private exporter will be put 
out of business, unless arrangements are 
made to incorporate him in the scheme, 
as agent or employee of the export corpora- 
tion. 

“The export corporation will have to buy 
at the new domestic price; and it seems 
certain that the farmer will not quote a differential price according 
to whether the wheat is to be a at home or exported. At the 
same time, there is a double loss on the export price, which depends 
on the ultimate relations between the two movements of price: 
(a) the upwatd movement internally, and (b) the downward 
movement externally. If the downward movement is very large, 
then the loss on exports, especially in a ‘bumper’ year, may con- 
ceivably,be so great as to exceed the gain from the increase in 
the domestic price, though such a result is clearly improbable. 


Tariff Does Not Protect High-Cost Production 


“Tt seems very difficult to forecast the relation between the demand 
of the wheat-importing countries, and the total surplus which 
the wheat-exporting countries can offer. In addition, the position 
will also be influenced by the relative marginal costs of the wheat- 
exporting countries. If those of the United States are low, it would 
seem to follow that the scheme can be carried easily, but if they 
are high relatively to other wheat pequucrs countries, then the 
movement of the internal price will limited by the United 
States import tariff. (I am sorry to keep harping on this com- 
parative cost, but it crops up at every stage in the argument.) 
“The cause of the low price of wheat, in my estimation, is that 
the total world supply is large in relation to the total demand. 
The present movement in the United States from the land to the 
town, and the abandonment of farms, etc., is the normal economic 
way in which this disparity will be corrected. Soe : 
“On the other hand, if the United States authorities-view this 
movement with alarm and desire to maintain [Continued on page 20 
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The “Farm Relief” Bills 


E had hoped that the situation in Congress would be clarified 
soon enough so that we could tell in this issue of The Farm 
Journal what came out of it. 

But Congressmen are long-winded, and publication dates are 
inexorable. As we go to press, the House is still making speeches 
for the benefit of the folks at home, and still disputing over amend- 
ments to Mr. HavGen’s bill. 

A final vote on this measure, as well as the TINCHER and ASWELL 
Bills, will doubtless be had long before 





friend, Prof. B. H. Hisparp of Wisconsin. 
to a convention of fellow economists, he said: 

“We are committed to the tariff. It is heresy to utter a word 
in criticism of it or to point out facts in gonnection with it. We 
have the tariff, and the farmers are paying for it in terms of dear 
manufactured articles and the,resulting high wages, and doing 
it out of an income hardly above the pre-war level. 

“The Government is acting the part of the umpire who makes 
the tenth man for a baseball team to play against. Many a team 
could stand the added opposition of a tenth man if put in 
the outfield or the infield, but to play 


Speaking recently 





these words reach your eyes. Probably 
Congress will have adjourned. We must 
wait until next month to comment. 

In the meantime, we have not changed 
our conviction that no law on the lines 
of the Havcpn Bill can possibly be 
passed. Its three outstanding features are: 
(1) purchase of the exportable ‘surplus of 
certain crops by a government body of 
some sort, at an arbitrary price; (2) 
dumping of the surplus abroad at a loss; 
(3) use of the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment to force every producer of that 
particular crop to share in the loss. 

A fourth feature, an open and un- 
disguised subsidy or gift of $375,000,000 
to certain favored classes of farmers, was 
knocked out of the bill early in the debate. 
Of course it may have reappeared since. 

If it retains the three features listed 
above, the Havcen Bill can not pass. If 
it passes the House, where every member 
is up for re-election this fall, it can not 
pass the Senate. If by some miracle it 
should go through both Houses, it will be 
vetoed. That is our conviction. 

As to the Tincuer and AswE tt Bills, 
only the former is important. It is a 
measure for greatly stimulating co-opera- 
tive selling organizations by loaning them 
treasury money. Just what its effect 
would be, no one can say. 

The Aswe tt Bill, which is Mr. B. F. 
Yoaxum’s vast and cloudy scheme for 
reorganizing the whole selling machinery 
of the nation, can not be taken seriously, 
at least not now. : 

Our interest is in all farmers. We 


against the regular nine plus the umpire 
is too much for the best performers. 

“Or, to change the figure, the tariff is 
the joker, and is regularly found in the 
hands of the opponent sitting across the 
table from the farmer, giving a measure of 
advantage hard to overcome.” 


Horses and the Tractor 
Market 


E can not always agree with that 100 

per cent tractor booster, Mr. A. P.~ 
YerRKeEs. But he hit the nail on the 
head the other day, speaking of higher 
prices for horses, when he said that if the 
much-predicted higher prices ever do 
come, the average farmer will be worse 
off, and not better. Only a few farms 
produce enough horses for their own needs, 
let alone horses to sell. 

Should the price of work horses go up, 
those who use horses will have to pay 
more for power, and the higher cost is 
more than likely to increase the sale of 
tractors. It takes longer to produce a 
work horse than it does a tractor. 


Buying Feed for Plants 


gs some obscure reason, there is often 
a feeling of something like shame when 
commercial fertilizer is bought for use on 
a farm. There seems to be an idea that 
such a purchase reflects’ on the fertility 
of the soil, or on the ability of the farm 
manager. 

There is no good reason for this. The 





deny that any farmer is more entitled to 
a market, to prosperity, or to a subsidy, 
than any other. Or if any farm surplus is 
to be unloaded through government aid, 
every farm surplus must go through the 
same channel. There must be.no ex- 
ceptions. 


What Does It Prove? 








application of commercial fertilizers is 
nothing but buying necessary food for the 
crop plants. A dairyman or steckman 
feels no shame in buying feeds for his 
cows to turn into butterfat, or corn for his 
steers to turn into beef. 

Why, then, should he not buy low-grade 
food for his growing plants to turn into 
high-grade crops? 








oe. survey on a country elec- 

tric line, which shall be nameless, 

showed 246 farms with various electrical 

equipment besides the electric lights. We 

were interested to note that the list included 32 electrical curling- 

irons, and only 15 vacuum cleaners and 14 sewing-machine motors. 
That proves something, We are sure; but what? 


A Farm Economist on the Tariff 


HE average economist, like the average publisher, fights shy 
of that thorny subject, the protective tariff. Its friends are 
very vowerful in our republic, and are not too scrupulous how 
they use that power. 
All the more noteworthy is the frankness and courage of our 


Wasteful but Necessary 


T is evident that the fight on the Euro- 
pean corn borer is to be a long and 
bitter one. Indeed, the battle is likely never to be won. It is 
much more likely to settle down into something like the endless 
wars with the grasshopper, the potato-beetle and the Hessian fly. 

The spread of the corn borer can be slowed down here and 
there, but no one is willing to say it can be stopped. The Corn 
Belt should learn now what measures must be taken. 

At present, the most promising line of attack seems to be the 
thorough destruction of all unshredded corn-stalks and long stubs, 
by burning. Plowing under is not effective. Burning seems like 
a waste, and is, but it is less of a loss than letting a new generation 
of borer moths escape. 


The stilts may guarantee high prices all 
right, but who guarantees the stilts? 
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Holding Down State Taxes 


By Harry R. O’Brien 








— 








universal protest against such, the 

news that somewhere, somehow, 
somebody’s taxes have been lowered is 
indeed news to be heralded abroad to 
the less fortunate. 

Even any halting of the upward 
climb or a reduction of bonded in- 
dehtedness is a rare thing. 

Yet in the state of Massachusetts 
the direct state tax has been halted and 
even reduced annually to the point 
where it was lower in 1924 than it was 
six years before. 

In the yedrs from 1917. to 1924 the 
total net debt of that state was re- 
duced from $33,658,000 to $18,922,000, 
and meanwhile soldiers’ bonus bonds 
of $20,000,000 had been issued and the 
whole debt wiped out in five years. 

In the state of Michigan the state 
tax rate on personal property has been 
reduced from $3.75 on the $1,000 valu- 
ation in 1921 to $2.16 in 1925, and the 
total amount collected for state pur- 
poses is lower right now than it was three or four years ago. 

Where Michigan faced a deficit. of $6,000,000 in January, 1921, 
it had a surplus of $10,000,000 in its treasury on the same date in 
1923 and today has a workable net surplus of $2,000,000 or better, 
despite more than $15,000,000 that has been spent om new build- 
ings, new roads and other things above current expenses. 

Iowa will pay $4,000,000 less state taxes in 1926 than it has been 
paying in previous years. 

On June 1, 1923, Pennsylvania had a net current debt of 
$30,573,000. By June, 1925, that had been practically wiped out— 
at the rate of $40,000 a day for two years—ahd the state treasury 
was back on its feet again. ( 


The Age of Miracles Again 


Sounds almost as though some miracles had been worked—or else it 
sounds as though somebody is prevaricating. No, it’s neither. 

These figures, so plain anybody who pays taxes can understand 
them, are just some striking evidence of an almost revolutionary 
change that has been taking place in state governments within 
the past few years—that of putting business into state affairs 
through the three processes of budgeting, reorganization of the 
various functions into more efficient departments, and more 
efficient. spending of state funds through state administrative 
boards. 

While about 40 states now have some system for budgeting 
state expenditures, this in itself may do little to hold down taxes 
and may be little more than a matter of keeping books. 


[: this age of mounting taxes and 


or countries? 


prosaic: 


Mr. O’Brien’s 


Scrapping the Useless Commissions 


The second process, that of reorganizing state governments which 
had grown up, topsy-turvy, with a multitude of boards, commis- 
sions, offices—independent, overlapping and each going its own 
sweet way—into compact departments with responsible heads, is 
much more important. 

Illinois took the lead in this when in 1917 it abolished more 
than 125 offices, boards, departments and commissions, and set up 
in their places rine strong, centralized departments. Idaho, 
Washington, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee hiave adopted the 
Illinois plan. About ten other states have partially adopted it 
and others will likely dq so soon. 

But even reorganization may not reduce state expenditures 
materially. There is a third step: namely, putting the spending 


What is a budget? What is budgeting for states 


The word itself is borrowed from the English, 
who have run their government finances on this 
system for many years. 

The idea could not very well be simpler and more 
All it means is that a state government 
finds out in advancé what its income is going to 
be, as closely as possible, and then lays out a plan 
for spending that amount of money for state 
expenses—and not a cent more. 
living within its probable income. 

And yet the plan, simple and reasonable as it 
is, can be successfully put over only by desperate 
efforts and ceaseless vigilance, against the opposi- 
tion of political jobholders, greedy contractors 
and incompetent lawmakers. 
interesting article treats of 
budget making for states, as well as the other 
equally important reforms—simplification of the 
government and a single board to control the 
spending of the money. 


of state funds into the hands of a 
state administrative board which not 
only supervises the budget making, but 
keeps books for the entire state, sits on 
the treasury lid with a gun, institutes 
a state purchasing system and follows 
every dollar through until it is spent 
or saved. 

It is this third function, as carried 
out by General Herbert M. Lord, 
director of the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget, which has effected many of the 
savings in the national Government in 
recent years, rather than the budget 
making itself. 

Of the states which have adopted this 
latter plan in addition to budgeting 
and reorganization, Massachusetts and 
Michigan are the two outstanding 
examples, with Vermont, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, California and Iowa 
following somewhat similar general 
lines, differing widely in details. 

Massachusetts and Michigan have 
reduced taxes because their system en- 
ables state money to be spent to the best advantage. 

This has been done by the simple process of puttin 


In other words, 


into the 


‘.business of running the state the same efficiency methods that 


would be used by any good business or industry. 


No Money, No Spend It 


It has been done by a system of pay as you go and when there is 
no money, don’t go. Just do without. 

The Michigan State Board of Administration created in 1921 
is made up of the Governor, Secretary of State, State Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, Auditor-General, Highway Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. These are all elective 
officers, directly responsible to the people. 

This board virtually runs the whole state of Michigan, all in- 
stitutions and functions. It determines salaries, employs heads 
of institutions without regard to politics, religion or friendshin, 
and has authority to remove from office any appointive official 
who fails to obey its orders. 

It has under its immediate control and employs men to operate 
a central accounting system for the whole state, a state purchasing 
department, the work of preparing the budget, a building depart- 
ment and a traffic department. 

It spends or directs the spending of every dollar of state 
money, reviews and approves the budget,-approves all purchases, 
locates highways, a- 
wards contracts for 
highways and build- , 
ings, makes emergency 
appropriations. 

All meetings of this 
board are held in pub- 
lic, with the reporters 
present and anybody 


_ Continued on page 31 


Give the coon a look 
at the old blunderbuss, 
and most likely he’ll 
come down without 
shooting 
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The Grown-Up Calf 


A Three-Part Story—Part I1—By Lura E. Bennett 
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and Helen returnéd. Lloyd’s chair was vacant, but Amos 

and Abbie still sat in their places, talking over the events 
of the day. This had been a custom with them, all through their 
married life. Amos scolded the young people good-naturedly, 
because of their tardifess, while Abbie busied herself about the 
table. “Funny you youngsters can’t get around at mealtime,” 
Amos said, with a-tell-tale twinkle in his eyes. 

“T say, Uncle Amos’’—Philip dropped into the chair next his 
host—“‘how long did it take you to persuade Aunt Abbie to 
marry you?” 

“Jumping Jupiter! What do you mean?” Amos looked from 
Philip, whose face wore an unmistakable smile, to Helen, now 
standing within the circle of Aunt Abbie’s arms. “Jumping 
Jupiter!” he repeated slowly, ‘‘so that’s it, eh? I see,” he grinned 
at Philip. “It didn’t 
take you long to per- 
suade Helen, I im 
agine.”’ ; 

“IT assure you it 
did,” answered Philip. 
“You see,” “he paused 
and looked thought- 
fully at the plate on 
the table before him, 
then continued: “Well 
my father has picked 
out a wife for me, 
but I have decided to 
select my own. Con- 
sequently, if I disobey 
his command, he may 
disown me; at least, I 
inferred as much when 
we had our argument. 
The young lady he has 
in mind possesses great 
personality, and beau- 
ty, as well as consider- 
able wealth. Money 
talks with him, but not 
with me. Therefore, 
unless we can win him 
over, I shall be hunting 
for a job; and what I am trying to get at is—would you give me 
one, until I can find something for myself?” 

Amos looked at Helen. There was a baffling expression in her 
eyes, as she nodded ever so slightly. He turned to Philip. 
“We'll see that you don’t starve for a spell. I like you, Phili 
Arnold, and I think you are made of good fighting material. 
want you to succeed, and I want you to be good to our little girl.” 


pen three days following their betrothal, Philip haunted the 
place. He was not satisfied to let Helen out of his sight, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that he left her, to spend the 
iiights at the hotel, in town, a few miles away. 

Amos chaffed him good-naturedly. ‘You are the most love- 
sick pup I ever saw. Better let Helen breathe alone once in a 
while; she might get tired of you.” 

“Do you think so?” Philip looked worried. 

Amos nodded soberly. ‘Better come with me to the back lot, 
and let her miss you for a couple of hours.” 

Reluctantly, Philip followed. To be exact, he remained one 
hour and thirty-nine minutes! Then he said: ‘I will be going 
along to the house, now.” 

Amos smiled. ‘Wait a bit. I ami going, too.” 

As they drew near the house, a large car turned in the driveway. 

“Must be one of Helen’s old beaus,’”’ said Amos soberly, yet. his 
eyes twinkled. “I’ve been expecting it before this.” . 

Philip scowled; then he laughed. “I do not care who it is. 
Helen has promised to marry me.” 

“Can’t trust a woman until .you place a wedding ring on her 
finger, and then—’’ Amos paused, and a broad grin came over his 
face. ‘Why, it is—” He did not finish, but hurried on to welcome 
the middle-aged man alighting from the car. 

Another man followed. For the instant, Philip could not place 
* him, yet he looked familiar. Then—“Jumping Jupiter!”’—Amos’s 
favorite expression escaped him—“TI believe that is Father!’’ 

Some one grasped his arm. He turned to find it was Helen. 
“Come, Phil, I want you oo meet ay fae she was sayi 

“Dad Forrester, meet Philip Arnold.” There was a mischievous 


ight shining in her eyes while Philip ald Mr. Forrester gravely 
p ohm Malen did nok setuid ap time; (iis torned Pua 
Fs 


Ts Talfords had finished their evening meal when Philip 


““She was the one girl 
in all my acquaintance 
whom I would choose 


as my son’s wife” 





whi ee 


so that he faced his father. ‘Phil, I think you know this gentle- 
man better than I, so you might introduce us.” 

“Father, will you—er—that is—’ he floundered helplessly, 
then discovered they were all laughing at him. He scowled, stepped 
close beside Helen, grasped her hand and in a haughty tone of 
voice, said: ‘‘Father, I want you to meet Miss Helen Kenton, 
the girl who has promised to be my wife.” 


HE news had been told; he felt relieved. He braced himself, 

expecting an outburst of temper, but Mr. Arnold was smiling 
serenely and holding Helen’s hand while he talked with her. What ~ 
could it mean? 

He had parted from his father in anger because Mr. Arnold had 
suggested that it was time he took some interest in the business 
settled down and married. He even went so far as to say he had 
chosen an excellent 
wife for his son—mon- 
ey and position. This 


~ Say 
yo wy Philip resented. He 
FA a . was downright angry 
A x and retorted that he 
ce “would choose his own 


wife or have none.” 
He would not even 
wait to hear the name 
of the girl his father 
deemed suitable. He 
bolted from the office, 
slamming the door af- 
ter him; though not 
before his father had 
‘shouted: “I'll. disown 
you if you do not 
marry her!”’ 

This. did not lessen 
his anger; he threat- 
ened all manner of 
things as he leaped 
into his waiting road- 
ster and left the city 
in a whirl of dust, 
ignoring signals and 
traffic cops. He just 
drove wherever fancy 
led, with no aim or object in life, until he came in contact with 
Jerry, that grown-up calf of Amos Talford’s, and found himself 
lifted out of a field into love. 

Well, he would show his father he could choose a wife and take 
care of her, too; so he decided, metaphorically speaking, to take ~ 
the bull by the horns and face the music. He drew himself up: 
“Father,” he began— 

Mr. Arnold was apparently enjoying immensely some remark 
that Helen had made, but he turned at Philip’s call. ‘Well, son?” 

Philip could scarcely believe ears or eyes, but was determined 
to ascertain the worst. “I suppose you will disown me, now that 
I am not going to marry the girl you have chosen for me.” As 
his father did not immediately reply, he added, ‘I am not caring 
if you do, I wouldn’t give Helen up for any girl in the world. 


R. ARNOLD and Mr. Forrester both laughed, while the 
others awaited the outcome with interest. 

Philip’s anger was rising as he looked from one to another. “I 
fail to see the joke.” 

“Of course you do, because the joke is on you,” returned his 
father, still smiling. 2 

Philip scowled back at him. . y 

“Now, Phil, listen,” said Mr. Arnold, when he felt it time to 
enlighten his son. “I shall have to go back several years in order 
to make a © psd explanation. 

“John Forrester and I have been friends ever since we were 
boys. It is true, we did not see one another often, yet we held to 
that friendship. Last summer, while on a business trip to Boston, 
I called on John and at his urgent invitation, spent several days 
in his home. While there, I met Helen and she captivated me 
entirely. She was the one girl in all my acquaintance whom I 
would choose as my son’s wife. I mentioned this to John and 
he was perfectly willing that you visit them, and if you could win 
her, he would be satisfied with the result; but it was under the 
condition that Helen was to remain unenlightened as to the nature 
of your visit, 

‘When you returned from abroad, I was to send you to Boston _ 
on a pretext of business, with a letter-of introduction to John. — 
You rather frustrated my plans, by not [Continued on page 38 
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ollowing her Mother’s meg! 


In her new home the daughter, too, uses 
Fels-Naptha for its extra washing help! 4 
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Mother: “I’m glad to see you rely upon the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha just as you know I haye done for years. 





“After you’ve been keeping’ house awhile you’ll appreciate more 
and more the work it saves you! Long ago, I found that I needed 
more washing help than soap alone. That’s why I stopped making 
my own soap, and ever since have used Fels-Naptha.” 


No matter how pou ‘prefer-to Daughter: “Yes, isn’t it wonderful how Fels-Naptha helps! I 
wah siamees- ack wale ing ma- knew you always thought a lot of it, but I didn’t realize what help 
chine or or Ties boiling, luke- it could be until I had my own work to do! It must be the naptha, 
casa inchs Grin Bolo News shen or the way it’s mixed. It is so easy with Fels-Naptha to get my 
from any other soap. Millions of clothes clean and sweet and white. And I just love the naptha 
women are getting the benefit of odor—don’t you?” 


4 4 this extra help. Why not you? . 
; Thousands of other women*on the farm rely on Fels-Naptha— 
for a very good reason. = 


Fels-Naptha gives you extra help you cannot get, from any other soap, 
no matter what its form, or color, or shape, or price. . That’s because it 
is more than soap—a great deal more than just “naptha soap.” It 
is good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined in one 
golden bar for perfect teamwork in all your washing and cleaning 
about the farm. 


Get Fels-Naptha by the carton of ten bars. Smell its clean maptha 
odor. Then prove t the extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha by using it 
in your home. 


. FELS-NAPTHA 


_ THE GOLne BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR. © Fels & Co. 
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balloon tires- 
this new 


Schrader | 
Gauge 


ALLOON tires need all the 
air recommended by the 
manufacturers. The surest way 


and get utmost: service from 
balloon tires is to check pres- 
sures regularly with the new 
Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge. 


Sturdy, dependable, easily 
carried in tool kit or door 
pocket, this gauge has qualities 
thathavemadeSchraderGauges 
the standard for many years. 
Schrader products are sold by 
more than 100,000 auto acces- 


‘sory dealers all over the world. 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


Toronto London 
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Are Crop Yields Slumping? 


By H. W. Warner 











E marvel at the yields English 
and European farmers get from 
their wheat- and potato-fields. 
Lands that have been under cultivation 
for centuries—some of them since before 
the Christian Era—are outyielding two to 
one, and in some cases three to one, those, 
of the so-called greatest agricultural coun- 
tries. The average wheat yield of Den- 
mark is: nearly 45 bushels; Germany, 30 
bushels (declined during World War but 
again going up); France, 20 bushels; 
England and Wales, well over 30; United 
States, below 15; and Canada, still lower. 
Yes, it is a fact that the soils of the Old 
World are outyielding those of the New 
World by wide margins. Extensive and 


fields and farms and entire farming com- 
munities that show the results. 

We have aligned, on the one side, an 
admitted and appreciable loss of fertility 
from most of our farming regions. On the 
other side is arrayed an impressive display 
of figures, charts and graphs showing a 
general movement, on the part of cro 
yields, toward higher averages. How sh 4 
we explain this situation? = | 

A comprehensive summary of crop- 1 
iad data for the past 40 years, given 

efore the American Society of Agronomy 
at its last annual meeting, with few no- 
table exceptions, shows yields to be ad- 
vancing and, in the case of some crops, at 
rather high speed. Consider potatoes. 

















Adjoining fields on the same farm; tests show how crop yields may be affected by 
soil treatment. Fertility plots at experiment stations are guiding the way to higher 
crop yields, agi. 


~ 








generally laborious methods are used in 
securing such high acre-crop returns, and 
it is not my purpose to commend or dis- 
courage such methods for our conditions. 
Let the fact speak for itself. 

We have not learned all there is to learn 
about soil enrichment and conservation of 
fertility from the European farmer. When 
it see to be done, our fields can be made 
to equal and excel, perhaps, the per- 
formance of those of Europe. Progress in 
the direction of greater average crop 
yields is already measurable when we con- 
sider the history of agriculture as recorded 
by government statistics for the last 40 
years. 

But whatever increase of crop yields 
there is, is being achieved under the 
Herculean handicap of net loss of soil 
<r: The soils of this country give 
up each year much more of organic matter 
and plant-food elements than is returned. 
The plots on any of our older agricultural 
experiment stations bear indisputable 
testimony of what happens to crop yields 
after long-continued cropping and in- 
adequate returns to the soil. There are 








While there has been little in the market 


situation lately to bespeak adequate 
yield, the average for this crop, con- 
sidering five-year periods, has gone from 
about 75 bushels to over 100 bushels per a 
acre—a gain of between 30 and 35 pe “4 
cent since 1885. Maine alone has reached 4 
the 200-bushel mark, having made the q 
spectacular ascent from the 94-bushel 4 
level in 1885-1889 to the 245-bushel point % 
in the years 1920-24.' : 
With our bread crop, increase of yields ; 
has been slow but positive. From about y 
13 bushels for 1885-1904, the average as 
wheat yield has gradually approached, 
and all but reached, 15 bushels—this in 
spite of expansion of wheat acreage to 
less favorable lands. Some states have 
experienced decreasing yields during the 
last two 20-year stages. North Dakota is 
such a state. Kansas and Missouri have 
held their own, while Pennsylvania, Il- 
her a — and most ‘ the others 
ve registered progress in this respect. — 
We might almost take the yield statis- ; 
tics for the corn crop, because of its | .— 
acreage and its [Continued on page 38 
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More color in your home with this new quick-drying finis 































The Murphy Varnish people each piece so as to get the best 
. have developed a finish which decorative effect, a color chart 
. | makes it easy for you to do over - + ‘and color finder. The color 
old pieces of furniture in new finder automatically selects the 
colors. It is Murphy Brushing right color to paint any piece 
Lacquer. Anyone can apply it. of furniture to go in some 
It is simply flowed on from a particular room. A’ book tells 
full brush and smooths itself you how to use'the color finder 


out into an even surface. It and the color chart tells you 
just what color of Murphy 


Brushing Lacquer will produce 




















F offers a wonderful range of 
= attractive colors. Only one coat 
is necessary unless you want a a satisfactory color harmony. 
Get this book first, Decide on 
the color or colors you want 
before you buy the Lacquer, 


It is free. Write for it or get it 


higher gloss, and it dries so 
a quickly you can use the furni- 
ture almost as soon as you are 
through, and there is no time 

for it to collect dust. 
All the drudgery is taken 
out of this form of home dec- 


at the paint or hardware store 
where Murphy finishes are 
sold. It places you under no 
oration by the unusual qualities obligation, but when you have 
of Murphy Brushing Lacquer. 
This opens a great opportunity 
for you to have painted furniture 


in color, which is now the smart 


looked at it and seen how easy 
it is to make your old furni- 
ture over into new colors 


$. 


‘| 


and, improve the attractive 
note in interior decoration. appearance of your home, 

We have devised a simple 
method to enable you to de- 


termine just what color to paint 


you will immediately want to 
try it with Murphy Brushing 


Lacquer. 


“Abraham Lincoln once wrote to 
a young student, ‘If you are reso- 
lutely determined to make a lawyer 
of yourself, the thing is half done 
already.’ Resolutely determined ! 
Doesn’t that py to makin 

goods as well ? teve that ha 7 
the success of Murphy Varnis 

Company is due to its resolute de- 
termination to make goodvarnish.” 


Murph 
BRUSHI voLacquer 






MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY NEWARK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 

















i Murphy Brushing Lacquer is fine for interior wood- Murphy Varnish Company . Newark, N. J. 
work, Its quick drying quality lets a man complete , 

TO THE a job in one trip. Your customer can move in and Please send me your free Murphy Color Book which shows 

start using the refinished room within an hour or how to secure exactly the right color to ft into the existing 


furnishings of my home. 





two after the painter leaves. ™. 
? ROF E S Ss I O NAL You will be particularly interested in Murphy NAME 
Brushing Lacquer White Undercoating, a quick nt Mee 
PAINTER drying, quick covering undercoating for use under ADDRESS. 


white, gray, or ivory. 
Write us for full information. DEALER'S NAME. 
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Your contentment and 
satisfaction while tour- 
ing will be safeguarded 
and insured if you install 
a full set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs 
before you start—if you 
have not changed your 
plugs within the last 
year. More than two- 
thirds of the motorists 
the .world over use 
Champions. 


A new set of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
restore power, speed and acceleratién 
and actually save cost many 
times over in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X— 
poe em ee for 
Fords 


in the Red Box 








CHAMPION 
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Two Methods of Canning 


By Florence Taft Eaton 








canning, especially for vegetables, 

is valuable, there are times when 
the open-kettle method is doubly O. K. 
In my opinion the latter method is prefer- 
able and best whenever it is effective; 
that is, whenever the fruit and vegetables 
thus canned will keep. Most vegetables 
done by this method will not keep, and 
for such the cold-pack method is advised. 
The open-kettle method is best, when 
possible, for two reasons: First, because 
more convenient, as it does not require 
the cumbrous hot-water bath; second, 
it is much quicker, and thus requires 
less fuel and heat. 


When canning tomatoes I always use 
the open-kettle method. They keep per- 
fectly and it is surely easier to can them 
in the old-fashioned way, except when one 
wants them whole (for a fairly good winter 
salad), as they retain their shape when 
cold-packed. Tomatoes for stews, escal- 
lops or soup should be cut up, seasoned, 
stewed until somewhat thickened (about 
half an hour) and then potired into steril- 
ized jars, brought to the stove and set 
in hot water. Run a fork down to let out 
air bubbles and fill container to over- 
flowing. 


Tomato puree is much better canned 
by open-kettle method and I consider it 
my most valuable canned product. Fol- 
lowing is my own recipe; Put 3 onions, 
3 carrots, 2 sweet peppers and 1 turnip 
through the meat chopper; just cover 


A "canning, the cold-pack method of 


< 


with boiling water and let boil while you 
are cutting up 1 peck of very ripe (un- 
peeled) tomatoes. Add to these a bunch 
of parsley and green celery stalks, 1 beet 
(cut into, for color), 1 bay leaf, and 3 
cloves. Cook one hour, stirring; remove 
the beet and parsley bunch, and rub eve 
bit of the soup possible through .a col- 
ander. Return to stove, season to taste 
with salt, sugar, pepper, and a dash of 
cayenne pepper. Can, boiling hot, in hot 
sterilized jars. Delicious for soup, sauces 
and mock bisque. 


Thick vegetable soup is delicious when 
eanned by open-kettle method. It re- 
quires 2 carrots, 3 onions, 1 sweet pepper, 
1 turnip, 3 stalks of celery, 4 okra pods 
(if convenient), 4% of a young summer 
squash. Put all through the meat-chop- 
per. Cover with boiling water and let 
simmer while you are scalding, peelin 
and cutting up 1 peck of tomatoes. Ad 
these and cook one hour, stirring; then add 
6 ears of corn scored through the middle 
of kernels, before being cut from cob. 
Put cobs also in kettle, add more water 
if too thick, and boil 15 minutes. Re- 
move cobs, season to taste (with sugar 
salt, pepper and a dash of cayenne) and 
can, on stove, in sterilized jars. This 
makes a fine main dish for luncheon or 
supper; add a bit of butter when served. 


Strawberries are infinitely better when 
canned open-kettle method. Do enough 
for — jars at a time. Hull, add 
one-third weight [Continued on page 47 





Summer Stoves for Farm Kitchens 


LL that during hot weather some 
kind of a cook-stove other than the 
coal or wood range is an absolute necessity 
in the farm home. The kitchen troubles 
of the housewife affect the family through 
the frayed nerves and dis- 


line or coal-oil, determine which kind you 
can operate with the greatest peace of 
mind. If you have electric service, in- 
vestigate the electric fireless-cookers; if 
you have an [Continued on page 30 





position of the cook, and 
no woman can be comfort- 
able, happy and contented 
in an overheated kitchen. 

Sometimes I think that 
the unrest of farm women 
so much talked about by 
students of sociology had 
its beginning in a case of 
prickly heat brought on by 
cooking day after day in an 
inferno heated by a coal 
range. Yet, in the busiest 
season when the demands 
of the farm are greatest on 
her strength and resources, 
many a housewife works in 
such an inferno, a place 
into which none of the rest 
of the family ventures, un- 
less obliged to do so. No 
house can be kept cool with 
a coal or wood range going 
full -blast in the kitchen: 
Heat will travel and the 
temperature of the other 
rooms will be raised to an 
uncomfortable degree. 

The summer stove should 
heat up the house as little 
as possible, yet do the large 
amount of cooking and can- 
ning so necessary in the 
average farm home. Before 
buying a stove for this pur- 




















pose, whether it uses elec- 
tricity, acetylene gas, gaso- 


Note the oil-stove, fireless-cooker and kitchen-cabinet 
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A low-priced, genuine Good Value 


In recent years Goodyear has been working not only to 
make a better tire, but a better tire at a lower price. 


By the development of SUPERTWIST cord fabric, and a 
new triumph in rubber compounding, Goodyear is 
able to offer you such a tire now. 


This tire is the famous PATHFINDER. It is a tested 
product—more than 3,500,000 of them have been 
made and sold. 


The PATHFINDER sells far under the celebrated 
All-Weather Tread Goodyear, and price considered, is 
an exceptionally good value. 


Try this PATHFINDER Tire. It removes the last 
reason for ever buying a tire from anyone but your 
home-town Goodyear dealer. 

" ‘THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER cCO., INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Good tires deserve good tubes — Goodyear Tubes 















































Two windmills stood just across the road 
from each other. With the first sign of a 
breeze one started up smoothly and qui- 
etly. When the breeze became a wind, the 
other started with a groan and lumbered 
away only as long as the wind raised a 


dust in the road. 


That is the difference between accurately ma- 
chined gears and ordinary cast tooth 


the difference between turned, gr 
. E hen 


stroke and a one-speed stroke. 


In other words, it is the difference between the 
Fairbanks-Morse Self-Oiling Steel Eclipse Wind- 


mill and just an 


Let your local Fairbanks- Morse dealer show 
ou the self-oiling Steel Eclipse. Or write to ue 


or literature. 


RUNNING WATER 
for a few cents a day 





800 gallons per hour engine driven water plant 


Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plants are 
by water service specialists who have been build- 
ing pumps and municipal water systems for 
years. Sizes from 120 to 5,000 gallons 
capacity, engine or electric drive. There 
to draw water from any source—stream, shal 
well, deep well or cistern. Write for a free copy 
of our valuable 32-page Water Service Boo 
Fairbanks-Morse products also include “Z" En- 
mes, Feed Gri s, Home Light and Power 
lants, Fairbanks Scales, washing machines, elec- 
tric motors, general service Pees cetoeeny, 


pump jacks, power he: 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


“Every Line a 


Manufacturers 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every 


State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Send free descriptive literature concerning the 


items I have checked below. 


O Steel Eclipse Windmills ( Home Li 

O Home Water Plants Power 
- CO Fairbanks Scales 

0 Washing Machines 
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; the difference 
between machined and polished bearings and or- 
dinary bearings; the difference between running 
in oil and running with dry bearings and gears, 
the difference between the tilted wheel and a ver- 
tical wheel; the difference between the two-speed 























A New Day for Nitrogen 


Continued from page 10 








The first outstanding achievement of the 
work of the Research Laboratory was the 
development of a successful catalyst for use 
with the Haber type of nitrogen-fixation 
process. For the Germans, in filing a de- 
scription of their process in the Patent 
Office, named many kinds of catalysts which 
would work, but not the one really successful 
kind they themselves used. 

The Haber process for fixing the nitrogen 
of the air depends upon its catalyst. It is 
easy enough to mix air and hydrogen gas; 
but then what? The mixture of nitrogen 
gas and hydrogen gas is passed over its 
catalyst; some of the atoms on the surface 
of this agent act to excite the atoms of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen. These atoms combine, 
three atoms of hydrogen to one atom of 
nitrogen, and this forms ammonia. Once 

















The unpretentious buildings of the Fixed 

Nitrogen Research Laboratory of the De- 

partment of Agriculture at Washington 

—a spot where history is being made 
for the farming business 


ammonia has been produced, it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to convert this 
into any form of nitrogen needed for fer- 
tilizers or explosives. 

But other factors bear upon the operation, 
chiefly those of temperature and pressure. 
All had to be harmonized. At Mussel Shoals 
they tried to use low pressure, only 100 
atmospheres, or 1,400 pounds to the square 
inch, though the Germans even then were 
using pressures up to 200 atmospheres. 
At the Government’s laboratory they now 
use pressures as high as 300 atmospheres. A 
catalyst for these was evolved. Its com- 
position is 96 per cent oxide of iron, 3 per 
cent aluminum and 1 per cent potash. A 
French experimenter,Claude, goes even higher 
as to pressures, using as much as 900 atmos- 
pheres—more than six tons to the square 
inch. The du Ponts are to make use chiefly 
of Claude’s modification of the Haber process. 

One fixation plant now in operation makes 
use of the Cottrell catalyst, and all other 
modifications developed at the Government 
laboratory. These father consist chiefly of 
engineering details having to do with the 
manifold factors of nitrate fixation by the 
Haber type of process. 


What About Water-Power? 


The other two types of nitrogen-fixing 
processes are now far in the rear. The arc 
process, still the simplest of all, and first 
tried out by Americans at Niagara Falls, is 
now used only in Norway, and is practical 
only where water-power is so plentiful it costs 
virtually nothing. 

The cyanamid process is used in a Cana- 
dian plant at Niagara Falls; it, like the are 
process, is dependent on cheap water-power. 
After the ammonia is procured it must be 
further processed, before it is available for 
fertilizer. In Germany they do this by 
transforming it into urea. 

Water-power and cheap electricity are 
useful in.applying the Haber type of process, 
when the hydrogen is derived from water-by 
electrolysis. However, electrolysis is not 
usually employed in the larger plants, which 
use hydrogen from coal or oil. 

“The public has come to think of nitrogen 
fixation as necessarily implying water- 





power,”’ says Dr. Cottrell. ‘This was natu- 
ral and correct in the early days. Research 
and development have vastly altered the 
situation, but the public mind has not kept 
pace with these changes. Water-power can 
be used profitably, but the industry is no 
longer dependent upon it, and with processes 
now available other factors are of more 
importance. 

“Regardless of water-power, I think we 
can now fully meet any competition from 
abroad, as well as from Chilean nitrates. 
Nitrogen fixation should become a big in- 
dustry in thiscountry. For nitrogen products 
are used vastly in industry, aside from 
agriculture.’’ 

Dr. Cottrell estimates that during 1926 
about one-third of the world’s supply of 
nitrates will be produced by the Haber 
process and its variations. 

The development of air-nitrogen and the 
building of the new plants have caused a 
sharp drop in the price of pure anhydrid 
ammonia, which has gone from around 32 
cents a pound to 16 cents. The ‘price of 
ammonia in the fertilizer form ranges from 
9 to 14 cents a pound, and is governed 
chiefly by import figures on Chilean nitrate 
of soda. Only when production gets ahead 
of the demand for other uses will the domestic 
output have much bearing on fertilizer prices. 
Dr. Cottrell ~believes it will be practicable, 
when the industry gets going heré on a large 
scale, to produce nitrates for fertilizer at 
from six to eight cents a pound. 


aa 
A British View of Surpluses 


Continued from page 11 


for any length of time the existing rate of 
supply and, at the same time, raise the 
domestic price, then it would seem to follow 
that the export price may fall.considerably, 
so that the farmer’s ultimate position, when 
account is taken of the excise, will not be 
improved and may even be worse. It has to 
be remembered, that the farmer has a con- 
siderable elasticity in his costs by way of 
longer hours, extension: of the family ac- 
tivities in the field and so on. It may even 
be that a farmer will be unwilling to have his 
position improved. He may fix-his eyes en- 
tirely on the rising price and, forgetting that 
the excise demand will come along later, he 
may push his production a little farther and 
increase the total supply on the market. So 
far.as he does this, he will endanger all 
attempts to improve his economic position.’ 

I smiled at this, for I recalled that at home 
some of our critics of the farmer’s search for 
political panaceas have said this very thing, 
that the farmer often does the very thing 
which harms him most economically. _ 

Sir Josiah then rounded off the subject— 
perhaps because the duties of one of the 
greatest railway systems in the world were 
calling him. ‘‘After all,” he said, ‘#the ulti- 
mate test of the proposed scheme is whether 
the return on the capital and labor of the 
farmer is fair and reasonable in comparison 
with that secured by capital and labor in 
other economic spheres. The late Henry C. 
Wallace, according to the views expressed in 
his book entitled ‘Our Debt and Duty to 
the Farmer’ holds that it is not. 

‘‘A judgment on this matter can only be 
formed by those on the spot. In doing so, 
much weight must be given to the other 
utilities which the farmer’s life yields. It is 
the total economic return which must be 
considered, in addition to the money income 
derived from the raising and sale of produce. 
There is no doubt still something to be added 
in respect to anticipated increases in land 
values. While this may be a diminishing 
factor in fact, an unjustifiable expectation of 
its continuance may still influence the 
farmer’s view. There,are other returns in 
respect to a farmer’s life which he no doubt 
values—for instance, the mere life itself, 
with all its benefits of health and interest, 
not only for himself but for his family. 

“It may very well be that he is, and will 
be, content with a smaller money return on 
his. capital and his interest, simply because 
of these other advantages.” 
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300,000 ESSEX OWNERS 


They know its time proved value, its rare smoothness 
and performance, its sturdiness and economy 
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OF COURSE YOU WANT A “SIX” THAT IS TIME PROVED 














Essex proved that everyone wants a ‘‘Six.’’ But low price 
is not the only reason why 300,000 owners are praising it 
so highly, nor does price alone explain the reason for its 
continued sales leadership. Time proved qualities are what 
owners talk about. They speak of the little attention Essex 
requires and of how infrequent and small is the service cost. 


They tell of economy in fuel, oil and tires. And they 
praise Essex smoothness in performance, its nimbleness 
and its power. They are the greatest Essex sales influence. 


The Essex motor is built under Super-Six patents that give 
a performance and qualityexclusive to this famous principle. 
Because of its vast production and the constant 
development of economical and precision 
methods of manufacturing its cost is little more 
than the lowest priced car on the market. Can 
you ignore such facts in the choice of your car? 
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At Your Door 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


Hudson-Essex dealers 
now quote “At Your 
Door” prices, includ- 
ing freight, tax and the 
following equipment: 


Front and Rear Bump- 
ers; Automatic Wind- 
shield Cleaner; Rear 
View Mirror;Transmis- 
sion Lock (built-in); 
Radiator Shutters; 
Moto-Meter; Combina- 
tion Stop and Tail Light 

















The “A. Y. D.”—At Your Door plan is hailed as an assured step in mer- 
chandising automobiles. All doubt is removed as to the price you pay 
for your car equipped and delivered at your door. It saves many dollars. 


Convenient and Easy Purchase Terms 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY _ 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Queer-looking engine, isn’t it? Designed by a Swede, 
built for a railroad in Argentina, it uses steam turbines 
instead of the ordinary steam cylinder engine. Also, 
it condenses its steam, using the water over and over 
to reduce the quantity necessary in that dy region 


PL eit MLS dk 0 caterer Peds, 


We knew having our teeth fixed made our eyes pop 
out and our knees all wobbly, but we didn’t know it 
affected elephants the same way. This is Teddy, 
having a bad toothache treated by Dr. Srotertes Pp 
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The most famous ink- 
stand in America; the 
signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence 
used it in signing that 
great document. Visi- 
tors to the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia this sum- 
mer will have an oppor- 
tunity of viewing this 
relic in Independence 
Hall © U. & U. 
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The dirigible Neg coal in which Amundsen and Ellsworth and their assistants flew successfully over 
the North Pole. They also crossed the unknown Arctic area between Alaska and the Pole, and 
landed safely near Nome W. W. P. 





A pretty new afternoon frock, of rose crépe de McLean county, Ill., is generally considered ‘the corn center of the world. Like most of the Corn 
Chine with a crushed girdle. Large embroidered Belt, there was a surplus of the grain there this spring, so McLean county farmers traded corn, at a 
roses and a georgette-trimmed hat to match valuation of $1 a bushel, for the tractors and other equipment shown in the picture. Said to 
complete the costume © U. & U. $35,000 worth of machinery in this lot U.& 




















you can t 
smoke a pipe! 


I’M HERE to say that you 
can. And it isn’t a matter of 
perseverance, either. Let me 
give you a page out of my 
own book. I used to think 
that J would never be able to 
smoke a pipe. That is, and 
enjoy it. I was doing an “off 
again, on again, Finnegan” 
with first this tobacco and 
then that. 


Then I made a discovery! 
A friend of mine suggested 
that I try a load of his Prince 
Albert. (J’ll say he was a 
friend!) I tried it, and I 
want to go on record here 
and now that no other pipe 
tobacco ever tasted like that 
before. I tried a second load, 
to be sure my taste wasn’t 


kidding me. 
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The second load tasted 
even better than the first. I 
knew that I had found the 
one tobacco for me. That 
was seven years ago, and I’ve 
been a Prince Albert regular 
ever since. P. A. is so cool 
and sweet and fragrant, so 
genuinely friendly, you just 
want to hit it up from morn- 
ing to midnight (and do!). 

P.A. doesn’t bite the 
tongue or parch the throat. 
That’s one of the reasons I’ve 
stayed with it these years. I 
know just what you’re going 
through, Old Man. Just tear 
a leaf out of my book. Get 
yourself a tidy red tin of good 
old P. A. today. No friend 
ever gave you a straighter tip 
than this. 

























P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, cen and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 


glass humidors with sponge- 

moistener top. And always with 

every bit of bite and parch re- 

moved by the Prince Albert 
Process. 








PRINCE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The wonder is that no one thought 
of this idea before 


We have made it possible for you to open a can of paint—look at its 
contents and know before you dip in your brush that the paint 1s right— 
right for the place where you intend to use it. You don’t have to think 
so, or hope so, or guess so, because you know so. 

And all you have to do in order to be so completely sure, is to follow 
a simple but authoritative guide when you buy the paint. The “guide” is 
the Sherwin-Williams Farm Painting Guide, devised by experts in paint, 
varnish, stain and enamel. It represents, literally, the life work of men 
who do nothing but produce the best possible finish for each type of sur- 
face and service. 

You will find the Guide at the store identified by the sign Paint Head- 
quarters. If you want to buy paint like an expert find Paint Headquar- 
ters, consult the Guide and follow its advice. 

Send us the coupon printed below and receive a book on farm painting 
and other important farm information, which we think you will say is 
one of the best you have ever seen. Send the coupon today. The 
Sherwin - Williams Co., largest paint and varnish makers in the world, 


654-F Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
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FARM 
PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


TO PAINT TO VARNISH | TO STAIN | TO ENAMEL 


SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 


AUTOMOBILES -|| 8-W Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel Clear S-W Auto Enamel 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS || S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS ........ Auto Seat ing 
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BARNS, SILOS, OUT-|| S-W Commonwealth Paint S-W Preservative 
BUILDINGS, Etc. . . S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 
BRICK..............|] SWP House Paint Old Dutch Enamel 





S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
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CEILINGS, Interior... . |] Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish —— Stain | Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
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Exterior SWP House Paint 




























































v CONCRETE S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
DOORS, Interior .... YP House Pai Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac : 
bys OS, Sateter our hi Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain Baameloid 
we Exterior SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
y SWP House Paint 7 iy 
WOW) FENCES..............]] Metalastie op fons 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint etnias 
FLOORS, Interion  _|] S-W Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint] f 
bs Concrete .. .|| S-W Concrete Floor Finish S-W Concrete Floor 
’ inis 
Nad Porch S-W Porch and Deck Paint 








FURNITURE, Indoors || Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch ..|| Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 


HOUSE or GARAGE , : — S-W P rvativ steel 
Baaler.....8° oom Faint Rexpar Varnish Shingle Stans” | Old Dutch Enamel 
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vg Os aa and Implement Rexpar Varnish 



































Vadis }| WAGONS, TRUCKS 
rf } LINOLEUM . |] 8-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint 
=z Flat-Tone i 

V4 RADIATORS ........ ms Aluminum or Gold Enameloid 

‘aint 

bs ROOFS, Shingle .... ..|| $-W Roof and Bridge Paint ot Distiecatiee 

" — ooo a ae Shingle Stain 
24 position . 

’ OD b050<svéine S-W Screen Enamel S-W Screen Enamel 






















(*) WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone Old Dutch Enamel 
~ (Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint Enameloid 

WOODWORK SWP House Paint Scar-Not Varnish SW Handcraft Stain | O14 Dutch Enamel 
Interior... .. Flat-Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 | 5 ——— Enameloid 


Floorlac 
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For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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Do a lasting job. 
is made to walk on. Shows no heel 
marks. Will not crack. Beautiful 
lustre. Water resisting. Recom- 
mended on the Guide. 


terests. 





Ftow to select paint like an expert 





Do a lasting job. SWP lasts longer, 
goes farther and takes less—truly 
economical. Easy to spread. Colors 
fast. Recommended on the Guide. 





FREE BOOK 


Send the coupon below and receive a 
remarkably valuable and beautiful 
book on painting and other farm in- 


Don’t miss it—send NOW. 























Sherwin-Williams Co., 
654-F Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me free copy of your new 
COLOR BOOK. I am interested 
in painting. 
JHouse [)Silo {)Wagons / 'Floor 
(JBarn | \|Auto! jRoof | |Tractor 
And in Insecticides |_| 
C\Fly Spray LjCattle Dip 
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Mar-not varnish 
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Freak Seasons and Grain 


By 
B. W. Snow 

















situation. A year ago the grain trade was alarmed because 

supplies were shrinking. This year, with stocks far smaller 
and disappearing at a rate that threatens actual bread shortage 
before new crops come in, the grain business and the world in 
general calmly go about their business on a hand-to-mouth policy, 
resting in the comfortable belief that the new crops will provide 
for all needs. 

It is hard to understand on what basis this feeling of confidence 
rests. Certainly the situation in world stocks of wheat is the most 
insecure of the past 25 years. 

Accumulated stocks in both importing and exporting countries 
are decreasing very rapidly. In March, world wheat stocks de- 
creased 39,000,000 bushels, against a decrease of 9,000,000 last 
year. And yet last year the grain trade was alarmed because 
stocks were melting away so fast. 


Can We Depend on New 


I FIND it hard to fathom the psychology of the world grain 


The Bandit 


too dry to work. Much seed has blown about and rolled, until 
many fields will finally have but a ragged stand at best. ~ 

More serious than all, however, is the certainty that the crop 
will be so late as to bring bloom and filling into hot weather. Stalks 
will be ee to rust danger, and who does not know what 


that means 
Less Oats Planted than Intended 


The intention to plant an increased acreage to oats has not been 
carried out, because of excessive and continuous rainfall in por- 
tions of the Ohio Valley and lower Missouri Valley. This crop is 
also starting late, and while it must not yet be written down as 
inevitably poor, it starts under some handicap. 

This loss of wheat and oats acreage of course makes available 
an increased area for corn. Whether these fields can and will 
be utilized depends upon weather 
and labor factors, and up to this 
time both are against it. Spring 





Crops? 


As to the new crops, on which so 
much reliance is placed, the facts so 
far developed are anything but 
reassuring. 

The best available information 
shows that the world is suffering 
from a period of freak seasons. 
Canada is seriously short of ac- 
cumulated moisture; her new crop 
is seeded late and germinating 
slowly, and with every indication 
of a decreased acreage. 

The wheat crop of India, just 
harvested, was reduced by de- 
ficient rainfall to a a where 
that country is quite likely to fig- 
ure as an importer, instead of as 
an exporter. 

In Europe, last winter was marked 
by serious floods, and by zero tem- 
peratures in regions where ordi- 
narily even freezing weather is 
rare. There is already strong 
reason to believe that European 
grain crops this year will be sub- 
normal—certainly much below the 
bumper production of last year. 








Erratic Moisture Supply Here 


With such prospects abroad, what 
is our own sef-up as harvest-time 
approaches? 

t is May-day as I write, and the 
season has advanced far enough to 
warrant the statement that the small grain prospect is decidedly 
not good. 

Soft winter wheat, from Ohio to Missouri, suffered from very 
unfavorable seeding conditions last fall. This is reflected in de- 
creased acreage, poor plant growth, and a general prospect for 
the smallest crop in some years. 

The hard-wheat territory west of the Missouri River can be 
roughly divided by a line running from Omaha to Dodge City, 
Kans. North of this line there is a severe and increasing short- 
age in moisture, getting worse as you go north. South of it there 
is an ample supply, with the grain outlook improving as you go 
south. In Oklahoma, indeed, we find a wheat prospect perhaps 
the best on record for that state. 

As a whole, the prospect is not so good as it was a month ago, 
with a large acreage that will require the nursing of an exception- 
ally favorable season to insure even a moderate yield. 


Not Enough Rain for Spring Wheat 


In the spring-wheat territory of the near Northwest the present 
crop situation is not so For the six months ending April 1 
there was a shortage in rainfall, so that the reserve of subsoil 
moisture is very low. The month of April has also been very 
dry, so that current surface moisture is a or Over large 
areas the seed has lain in the ground for three weeks, and is still 


» unsprouted at this date. 


It is not necessary to deal in prophecy to realize what such 
conditions mean. e acreage is down. A considerable part. of 
what has been seeded had to be stubbled in because the soil was 


in UG, ZY 4 


Yes, indeedy, this crime wave is something awful 


plowing for corn is the latest in 
many years in the territory from 
Ohio to Mid-Iowa. Farther west, 
however, it is fully up to date. 


Where Rain Is Most 
Important 
Of course, rainfall is the universal 
key to crop production. But the 
value of normalcy in the current 
distribution of moisture differs 
greatly. 

In states where there is normally 
a large margin of rainfall above 
absolute plant needs, some shortage 
does not really matter. On the 
other hand, where normal moisture 
supply and actual needs are closely 
balanced, any deficiency becomes 
at once a serious matter. 

This year, the deficiency in rain- 
fall for months past has n pre- 
cisely in those areas where needs 
and receipts are closely balanced. 
The present lack of surface and sub- 
soil supply in Northwest Iowa, 
Northwest Kansas and in Nebraska 
and the near Northwest can not be 
ignored. 

Whatever the future may have 
in store, the present deficiency must 
inevitably leave its'mark upon thé 
crops of this year. Especially is 
this true of hay, a shortage in which 
is certain over a large part of the 
important feeding territory. 

Ordinarily there is a lot of nonsense spoken and written about 
the need of the farmer for crop knowledge. This year, in my 
judgment, every producer is as vitally interested both in crop 
we te and crop results in other countries, as he is in the 
production of his own fields. 
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Nurse Crop May Kill Alfalfa 


ee er folks sow alfalfa with small grain in spring, and get a 
good stand, while others under similar conditions fail. Why 
the difference? 

The failures, in a large share of the cases, are due to letting the 
nurse crop of oats or barley mature for grain. This is fatal to the 
young alfalfa nine times out of ten. The maturing grain takes the 
water so badly n by the alfalfa plants, and the alfalfa dies 


of thirst. Another thing, the ripening grain may lodge and - 


smother the alfalfa. 

The small grain should be cut for hay just as soon as it starts 
to head out. The small-grain hay is of pretty ace quality. When 
the small grain is removed, the alfalfa is no longer crowded, and 
there is more moisture available for the growing plants. 

The main object of ape ey as a nurse crop is to keep down 
weeds, so as to give the alfalfa a good start. When it has fulfilled 


Another thing—don’t cut the small grain too low. Leave four 
or five inches of stubble, which will shade the alfalfa from the 


burning sun. / 


_ that purpose, cut it. 
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to Does 4 ‘s Work. 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Bélt AS 
Lawnmower. Catalog Free, A 


3230 Como Ave. 8. E., 
Eastern Sales Branch:—140 Cedar St., New York 
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Beh ALWAYS 


“iS BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 

When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
















LE s S pany to every 
est of service 

WI N D and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any. other 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 
AERMOTOR CO. 
Dallas Des Moines 


Minneapolis Oakland 





THIS GUM 
FILLS HOLE 


7a <2 
BOOT STICKSZ 


Quick : 
Casing Repair 


This plaster plugs and seals the 
holein thetire, prevents pinching, 
and soon becomes self-vulcanized 
to the tire making a permanent 
repair. As simple to apply as a 
postage stamp. Carry one for 
emergency. Send 50c for medium 
size good for one inch cuts. It will 
save you many dollars. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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Si REPAIRS "bi asters 
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Machinery & 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Standard Garden Tractor 
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Pin-Money from Flowers 
By Anderson McCully 








LMOST without knowing it I fell 
into a little pin-money industry 
that bids fair to assume even larger 


proportions. I'll tell vou about it: I like 
to experiment with flower seeds—plant 
something that sounds marvelous: in the 
seedsman’s catalog, and see what I will 
get. These catalogs are the greatest 
optimistic reading in the world, but oc- 
casionally they do run out of breath—or 
words—in their descriptions, and I get a 
most delightful surprise. The only avail- 
able space I had for these flights into the 
unknown was a rather steep bank near my 
entrance. 

I terraced this bank in steps and sowed 


promptly wanted her back yard filled with 
my blue lupine. I was just. cantankerous 
enough to think I liked them on my steep 
bank best. The man with her believed in 
giving a lady what she wanted, and the 
upshot of it all was that the lady drove 
away with two dozen of my lupine plants 
and I had $12 that was pcidedly unex- 
pected. Better still, my bank did not 
look unhappy, for the lupines did need 
thinning, and she had wanted the smaller 
plants, as they stand removal better. 
After a couple more somewhat similar 
experiences, I nailed my shingle out at the 
gate, also sent for some more lupine 
seeds, and ordered pinks and mauves as 














my season’s choice. Very early I dis- 
covered I had one particularly hardy 
colony that was quite Yapable of taking 
eare of itself. Drought had no terrors, 
and it seemed quite capable of saying 
“Boo!” to any weed that grows. Imagine 
my amazement when this sturdy survival 
of the fittest bloomed in a blue glory of 
long flower-spikes that transformed the 
barren bank and made motorists stop 
their speeding cars to come and ask me 
what it was. I told them blue lupine— 
Lupinus polyphyllus—and as gardeners 
will, sometimes I gave them a stray plant 
to carry on their way. 

Then one day a very determined woman 
appeared upon the scene—the kind that 
carries off half an apple tree to look at the 
blossoms for five minutes while she strews 
lunch papers over the landscape. She 


Dahlias are likely to be overdone, attractive as they are 


well as blue. I deliberately planted these 
in a corner of the truck-garden, for they 
seemed the best-paying crop on the place. 


T is surprising how many motorists stop 

in a season. They are in a receptive 
mood when they go into the country, and 
there is a human instinct to want to carry 
off everything that blooms—we who live 
in the country know it to our cost! Espe- 
cially is this true in the spring, but I have 
found it to last through the entire season. 
That steep bank was a happy accident, 
but a g roadside display even where a 
bank is.not possible is worth more than a 
dozen signs. hi 

In displaying flowers for the passing 
motorist, remember that it takes size to 
arrest his attention as he speeds by. 
Striking color is also useful. Lupines are | 
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among the newer offerings and. impress 
him as being different. They are sturdy 
and easy to grow, taking very little of 
my attention. I have not confined my- 
self to them by any means, but have cited 
them in particular as they were the be- 
ginning of my enterprise. There is not 
the. competition along the way in flowers 
that there is in fruits and chickens and 
eggs, and I have found it a pretty good 
thing, though I have not charged so much 
as a rule as I did on my first sale. 


N choosing plants for this purpose, I 

confine myself to easy growers, because 
they do not infringe upon my time, and 
because they give better satisfaction to 
many of the very amateurish would-be 
gardeners with which the roadsides are 
filled in summer. When lupines are once 
started, the self-sown seedlings will supply 
a pretty good trade. 
, Anchusa italica, Dropmore variety, is 
almost as sturdy. It has tall spikes of 
foreget-me-not shaped darker blue flowers. 
Eryngium is a novelty that attracts atten- 
tion with its steel-blue flower heads. This 
is an everlasting. The dahlias are showy 
and easily raised, but in my section of the 
country there is too much competition in 
this line to make them desirable. Fox- 
glove, delphinium, hollybocks and Shasta 
daisies are all showy, but have the dis- 
advantage of being pretty well known. I 
find a sturdy, striking flower that is not 
generally well known gets the most atten- 
tion. I might perhaps make one exception 
in the use of snapdragons. Have some of 
the tall varieties to attract from the road- 
side, and then the half-dwarf for closer 
inspection. -Mass them in colors. 


LMOST as productive of. interest as 
the lupine was the double white 
feverfew (Matricaria capensis alba plena). 
This will approach almost weed-like pro- 
portions and has a very pungent odor, but 
it blooms prolifically both spring and fall 
and is not so generally known. Salpiglos- 
sis is another, though this latter is an 
annual and for that reason not so for- 
tunate. New strains of zinnias have great 
decorative value. Likewise, petunias. 

Inserting cuttings of lavender and other 
easily grown shrubs in sand is carrying 
this same idea a little further. A lavender 
or Chinese-box cutting will reach salable 
size almost as soon as a perennial seedling, 
or the year following at least. If these are 
potted they appear larger, and there is the 
further opportunity of making decorative 
pots in winter evenings. 

Remember that the roadside is your 
show-window. Dress it accordingly. 
Make the traveling publie wonder what it 
is.. Before you know it, they'll feel they’ve 
got to carry it home—and you'll have a 
bank account. 


a « 


The Godetia 
Why don’t more flower lovers grow the 
godetia, or satin flower? It is not par- 
ticular as to soil, requires little if any 
care, needs no irrigation if well grown lje- 
fore the dry season sets in, and is so 
beautiful when in bloom. The flowers are 
‘much like the poppy in form and texture 
although not so large, and each stalk 
bears many instead of one as does the 
poppy; the foliage is quite different, too, 
but like the poppy the flowers close up at 
night. As the lower buds open first, and 
the others in rapid succession, the godetia 
is fine for long-lived daytime bouquets for 
the home. The plants will grow about 
two feet high, and branch freely, so make 
a good background for lower flowers. 
There are three varieties—the white, rose 
and white, and the red. We let the wind 
fatter the seed in the summer and fall, 
and in the spring we dig the plants up 
with a spade and set them where we want 
them. G. R.S. 
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1. Improved bevel gears. 

2. Improved ball-thrust bearing 
on bevel gear shaft. 

3. Improved adjustment of ball- 
thrust bearing for meshing 
bevel gears. 

4. Ball-thrust bearings on both 
ends of the main wheel hub. 
5. Removable roller bearing in 

grain wheel. 

6. Roller bearings on both ends 
of main elevator driving roller. 

7.Improved self-aligning roller 
bearing. 

8. Vertical bolted connections be- 

tween main frameand platform. 


1.Flat Bar Steel Frame. Re- 
placed old pipe frame. Lighter 
and stronger. 

2. More Roller Bearings. Roller 
bearings added to elevator 
rollers. 

3. Floating Elevator. Automatic- 
ally adjusts itself to heavy or 
light grain. 

4. Larger Capacity Binding 

Attachment. More room be- 

tween breast plate and binder 








See the NEW 
Grain Binder 


The McCORMICK- 
DEERING 


Combines the BEST of 
McCormick and Deering 


(N order to build the one best binder it 

is possible to produce, the Harvester 
Company has combined the popular 
McCormick and Deering grain binders 
into one improved, 
The best of both will be found in this 
new McCormick-Deering binder. 












perfected machine. 







There are Many Improvements on NEW 
McCormick - Deering Binders that are 
not on your old machine 


9. Improved connections between 
platform and elevator frame. 


10. Better bracing for outside reel 
support. 


11.More space. between main 
wheel and main drive chain, 
eliminating accumulation of dirt 
and undergrowth. 


12. Better platform canvas adjust- 
ing device. 

13. Controlling levers easier to 
reach and operate. 


14, Wider range of adjustments on 
reel, 






If Your Machine is a Dozen Years Old It 
Probably Lacks Most of These, Too—All 
on the NEW McCormick-Deering: 


deck. Forms larger and better 
shaped bundles. . 

5. Simplified Knotter. New cord 
holder handles ali grades of 
twine, 


6. Quick-Turn Tongue Truck. 
Makes binder easier to drive. 
Takes neck weight off horses. 

7. New Bundle Carrier. Outer 

end drops as well as fingers. 

Discharges bundles as well on 

hills as on level ground. 





You will certainly want to get acquainted with 

the latest improvements in binder construction. 

Drop in and ask the dealer to show you the 
NEW McCormick-Deering Binder. 















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. _—— 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Get your money’s worth 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposed of economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 

Commerce and the Interior, 

Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 

Amer. Society of Agricul- 

tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 

General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 

National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 

and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


THE FARM 





JOURNAL 


Wet good is all the power in the world 
unless it’s used? A power machine left to 
rust in the woodshed costs just as much as when 
it is doing useful work. 


With electricity it is much the same. Its worth 
to you depends on how you use it. 


In Red Wing, Minn. men are studying how elec- 
tricity can be kept so busy that it will save the 
farmer the greatest amount of labor at the lowest 
cost. Here it pumps and heats water automatically, 
grinds feed, threshes and elevates grain, cures 
corn, runs incubators, refrigerators, milkers and 
cream separators; cooks, cleans and irons—and 
does it so well and so cheaply that the farmers 
never want to go back to old methods again. 


Farmers want electricity because it makes the 
farm a better place to live in. But electricity 
must make money for the farmer before farm 
electrification can succeed. This will require co- 
operation among groups of farmers who are 
ready to invest enough in housewiring and 
equipment to get the most use of the power 
they receive. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


There’s no money to be made from a portable saw 
_ mill that’s laid up for repairs. A Simonds Inserted 
’ Tooth Saw will you against shut-downs. 
treated steel, and Simonds’ near century 
experience, assure ni le service from 
saws bearing the Simonds name. Ask your dealer. 





Plums, Raspberries, 
Tomatoes, etc. 











If Adam planted onions 
I’m very sure his mate 

Was watching the proceedings 
Somewhere near Eden’s gate, 

To make quite sure that Adam 
Would get the rows in straight. 


© Y plums don’t bear,” several readers 

tell the Orchard Editor. The follow- 
ing letter from A. Read,: Peru, Iowa, may 
explain why: ‘‘Several years ago I dug up 
some sprouts around a plum tree which was 
almost dead, and stood by itself out in the 
apple orchard. I set these sprouts in a row 
in the garden and they grew rapidly, bloom- 
ing full each year, but bore no plums. An 
old gentleman told me they needed pollina- 
tion from another variety of plums, so for an 
experiment, tne next time they bloomed I 
went to the timber where there was a 
thicket of wild plum trees in bloom, broke 
several large branches out, carried them to 
the house and placed them in the tops of all 
but four of the trees in the row. hat fall 
every tree except the four bore fine large 
plums.” 


Premier strawberry is one of the most 
profitable—early and nice enough to 
bring the best prices. Premier, Dunlap, 
Gibsoh and others we have tried can 
all be made profitable through good 
care and good methods of marketing. 
Mrs. E. J. Smith. 


When a weed’s roots face the sun 
You have got him on the run. 


I used to be bothered with my black and 
purple raspberries winter-killing. A 
friend told me to bury the tops in the 
fall, laying them as close to the ground 
as I could. I have not lost a plant from 
winter-killing since then. A. J. T., Me. 


Tomato plants should be set out as early as 
frost danger is past. Collars made of stiff 
paper should be placed about their roots 
and left in the ground when the plants are 
set. These collars do not interfere in any 
way with the growth of the plants and will 
help to keep cutworms away. 


After eight weeks of harvesting give 
rhubarb a rest until next year. After 
the last cutting of rhubarb and asparagus, 
add manure to the beds. This will help 
better growth next year. 


**The Small Fruits of New York’’ is just out. 
It is the seventh of a series (the preceding 
ones dealing with apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries.and grapes) by Prof. U. P. 
is A monumental work, well illus- 
trated. ‘ 


‘Diseases of Brambles,”’ Circular 305, 
Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, 
Ill. Tells about various diseases of 
blackberries, raspberries and dewberries, 
and gives control methods. Write fore- 
going address. A 
Not enough room to print the kind of bug 
dope to use on each kind of pest that feeds 
on your garden crops. Best write the Editor 
for help if the bugs are getting more than 
their share of your garden. 
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Bu Sandech, 
Growing panes—a real hothouse plant 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











The Riddle of the Universe 


$ puzzle concerning this Foes mad is to 
discover a way : > 

of cutting his body : 
—disregarding the 
legs—into two parts 
which can be set in 
the form of an egg. 
It reminds us of the 
old biological ques- 
tion: ‘“‘Which came 
first, the chicken or 
the egg?” It was old - 

Confucius’s neat way of presenting the riddle 
of the universe. 


A Puzzle from the Garden 


In their given order, write down words to 
fit the following definitions: 

Fragrant gum from an evergreen tree. 

Specific. 

Agony. 

Now if the line is composed of the correct 
words, words to fit the following definitions 
can be struck out: 

Lodge temporarily. 

Equivalence. 

High skill. 

Otherwise. 

The remaining letters, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of the department 
of agriculture which relates to the cultiva- 
tion of gardens. 


Building a State 


Take the form of a bishop’s hat, add a sword, 
subtract a pete of clover leaf, add a little 
piece of wood, add some insects, subtract a 
male garment, add a male bird, add a pile of 
hay, subtract a lifting apparatus, and the re- 
sulting letters will spell the name of a state. 





Superfluous Weight 


As Miss De Peyster stood on the drug-store 
scales she complained to her Spee gro that 
her reducing exercises were not producing 
results. Then her friend sar out the 
fact that she had just consumed part of a 
box of chocolates, and that she held in her 
arms six pounds of various articles she had 
purchased. “So you see, since you came 
in, this shop you have increased your weight 
6 per cent,” said the friend. 

“That's true,” replied Miss De Peyster, 
“and had I eaten twice as many chocolates 
my weight would have increased 7 per cent, 
including these six pounds of parcels.” 

Now, who can tell just how much Miss 
> ee weighed before she entered the 
shop 


ANSWERS TO MAY QUESTIONS 


a Scots 
awe checkers: 
ere is the 32- 
square check- 
er-board, up- 
on which the 
regulation 
game of 
draughts can 
be played 
Puzzling rec- 
tangles: The 
rule for find- 
ing the num- 
ber of varied 

















squares in a’ 


square diagram made up of small squares, is 
to add together the squares of the horizontal 
rows numbered in arithmetical progression. 
In the 4x 4 square this would one plus 
four plus nine plus 16, or a total of 30. 

To find the number of rectangles, take ie 
square of the sum of the rows, numbered 
arithmetical progression, viz., one plus ae 
plus three plus four equals ten, which 

squared, gives 100 as the total. Of course, 
that total i includes the squares as well. 

He liberated Christians: Words set down: 
Diplomat, Huron, fall, ingrate. 

ords struck out: Dip, lo, onfall, rate. 

Remaining word: MA PHURIN 































No. 1A Pocket Kodak, Series II, illus- 


trated, makes 234 x 4% inch pictures, 
Price $14. 
See it at your dealer's 


Kodak pictures for 
pleasure, for business 


Many times on the farm there will be 
Kodak picture chances you won’t want 
to miss from the point of view of pleasure. 


And equally /often you'll want Kodak 
pictures of poultry, stock, crops, equip- 


‘ment for advertising cuts and selling 


letters, for record and reference. 


‘‘ Kodak on the Farm’’ is an illustrated 
booklet that’s yours for the asking at your 
dealer’s, or by mail from us. You’ll enjoy 
reading it—get a copy. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ments until Oct. 1 


Buys Any WITTE ENGINE 


: Up to 10 H-P.— The One-Profit Engine 
| I Want You To & 


Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK ° 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers 
have oo the 
most able and 
economical i in work But oj } ome’ Runs on Kerosene, 
ngine is the masterpiece o em a 
It is really a mechanical marvel and I am Gasoline, Distillate, 
so proud of its perfection that I want every Gas-Oil or Gas 
farmer to have one. . 
Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Note these Points 
duction enable me to price this master engine “ARTS FER 
so any man can afford to own it. It will do bmn egge, Sear ini 
almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s gon eonatraction tmenns 
economical in operation. Completely equipped more power for less fuel. 
with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- Speed regulator enables 
lator and throttling governor. it to be used on lightest 
And I am so positive that it will stand up and = Jobs as tg ete 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot oS Saoieen — 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 

























pronannnnccccrmnn Remember, No More Payments Until Oct. 1 

J ‘ 

. 4 

: Special WITTE; TAKE A YEAR TO PAY 

§ é The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting this won- 

> Features ¢ derful ee in every county 7 America, so you ean bay it on 

$ practically your own terms, with a year to pay. On my libera 

4 Only 6 of Pg 50 Sncclat $ 30 day test proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and the 

$ — e low balance can be split up into small ene nts to suit. Scrap 

S 1—Light Weight Yet Durable 2 your old engine and pay a little on the WIT 

$ 2—Valves-in-Head ¢ = oy plan te a pe WitTE Engine jn 

- : iterally pay for itse and make you a big 

> 3—Throttling Governor, giv- e profit besides, in the first year. Simply send 

2 Ing eyen speed § me your name and address—a catd will do—to get a ftee copy of my 
af 2 4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Dil, $ biz illustrated book that gives real engine facts. No obligation to 

i Distillate En- § you—the risk is all mine. Or, if you sre interested, ask for our 

$ ga or = and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Catalogs. 

q > Ed. H. WITTE, Pres. 

7 é id 

€ S—PerfectHigh-Tension Mag- > 

: foam $ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

] Carburetor 33 Witte Building. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

§ 6—Self Adjusting > 1621 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

PrePraPePraPral eaPPefes % reer isai Witte Bid¢., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Quick shipments also made from nearest of these warehouses: MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN.; ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON, N. J.; RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. DALLAS, TEX.; LAREDO, TEX.; DENVER, COLO.; 

BILLINGS, MONT.; NEW YORK, N. Y.; ALBANY, N. Y.; BANGOR, ME.; 
PORTLAND, ORE.; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





on Your New Home 


BUILD IN HALF THE TIME 







Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 84 years’ Customers’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 
Made in al] colors for all purposes at 
WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK —_ x ot Paint 
on ang oe fot Durability. E TO-YOU with 

and our FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 

WHETESU Us. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. The Lexington bacaee- 

PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS 6 rogme, bath and freee sil you ee vinis book. 

Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in —— 1842 will be mailed od PRISE and 
251 Plymouth Street, kiyn, Ne Y. 


itting. 

i Satey 

‘0 even ing. 

Rlaceria shipped to youdirect. Wor - 
ing plans fe ponte’ free. Hu 


LIBERTY HOMES co. Beet. | 22-0, Bay crry, mic micn. 


@ FARM WAGONS 
=== High or low 
wheels —steel 
KS or wood — wide 





wood wheels to fit any running 

er. Wagon parts of a 
ds. Write today for free 

catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, tt. 

















SAVE HALF Save30%to40% 











Summer Stoves for 
Farm Kitchens 


Continued from page 18 











acetylene lighting-system, investigate the 
advisability of hooking up an acetylene 
plate; also weigh the pros and cons of 
stoves operated by gasoline and kerosene 
and consider the peace of mind with which 
you would operate either one. 

After determining the kind of fuel you 
intend to use be sure to select a stove that 
will be large enough for your heaviest days 
of cooking. Even if the large oven and 
extra burner are seldom used, they are 
needed badly at times, and satisfaction 
with your summer stove often depends 
upon its capacity. Avoid buying this 
convenience in a hurry. Talk with your 
neighbors who have stoves operated with 
the kind of fuel you intend to use. Visit 
the dealers in your nearest town and be- 
come familiar with the points of the 
various makes so that you can select the 
make best fitted to your individual needs. 

Much progress has been made ‘by the 
manufacturers of summer stoves. In 
many homes where the kitchen stove is 
not also required to heat the kitchen in 
winter, they have become the year ’round 
stove. You will find a type and style to 
meet every need. There will be the one-, 
two- or three-burner plate and leg styles 
with portable ovehs, and there will be the 
attractive white-enameled ranges with 
built-in ovens. Of course, the prices vary, 
ranging from only a few dollars to a 
hundred or more. 


Oven Temperatures 


Housewives who have always baked in 
a coal or wood stove sometimes have 
difficulty in using other methods. If the 
portable oven is a good one, interlined with 
asbestos so it retains the heat, this is soon 
remedied. Remember to place the food 
as near the top of the oven as possible (as 
that is the hottest part) instead of on the 
bottom as you have been in the habit of 
doing. Also, turn on the heat for the 
oven so that it will be hot about the time 
you will need it. A little experience will 
soon determine the time needed for the 
even to reach the desired temperature and 
if there is a thermometer for indicating 
the degrees of heat, so much the better. 
Use shallow pans. Heat can not easily 
reach the food when the sides of the pans 
are too high. 

Keeping the oven running for several 
hours will raise the temperature of your 
kitchen decidedly, so plan to do as much 
of your baking at one time as possible and 
not to light it unneetssarily. A small 
portable oven to be used on top of the 
stove will soon pay for itself in fuel saved; 
even if your stove is provided with a large 
portable oven or one which is built-in, 

By all means, choose a stove with a 
giant burner. The rapidity with which 
such a burner heats water is a great con- 
venience, and it is especially fine for jelly- 
making and ironing. Tor ordinary pn 
ing, transfer the kettle to one of the small 
burners after the boiling point is reached, 
thereby saving fuel. The triangular- 
shaped cooking utensils which come. in 
sets of three and fit closély together over 
one burner are alse fuel savers. It is well 
to remember that vessels kept free from 
soot heat more quickly than those having 
a soot-encrusted bottom, such as is some- 
times found on teakettles. 

Having decided upon a stove, have the 
dealer show you all he knows about op- 
erating it before it is delivered. A book of 
directions comes with every stove. Study 
this book and carefully follow all the 
“do’s” and “don'ts.” In one book of 
directions the [Continued on page 47 
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Holding Down State 
Taxes 


Continued from page 13 











welcome. The whole business of running 
the state is thus done publicly, whether it 
be awarding a road contract, giving au- 
thority to purchase something or listen- 
ing to a complaint. 

One of the first things done by the board 
was to abolish the old system of permitting 
each department or institution to keep its 
own books and manage its own. funds. 
This was replaced by a centralized sys- 
tem by which all books are kept in one 
office, all funds in the state treasury, and 
all bills paid from there after proper audit. 


Michigan Buys in Big Lots 
A second step was to install a system of 
purchasing for all state functions except 
the university and agricultural college. 
This includes the hickway department. 
All purchases must be approved in ad- 
vanee as necessary by the board, and 
nothing is bought unless the money is on 
hand in the proper account to pay for it. 

Requisitions for supplies from all de- 
partments and institutions are sent in, 
pooled, and bids onthe entire needs of 
the state secured. Purchases are made in 
wholesale lots—coal by the trainload, flour 
by the carload, blankets by the 10,000 or 
whatever the need may be. 

Thus flour, coal, groceries, medical sup- 
plies, building material, print paper, 
gasoline, tires and hundreds of other 
items used by schools, prisons, -reforma- 
tories, highways and other functions. are 
secured at wholesale prices, whereas pre- 
viously. each institution bought its own 
little supplies as it needed them, often at 
retail. 

Useless employees have been dropped. 
Expenses have been cut. Efficiencies 
have been instituted. Employees now 
work eight hours a day instead of seven. 

A traffic department, which routes 
freight and express upon which the state 
pays the transportation, and audits bills 

ore paid, is saving more than $100,000 
ayear. ‘ 

By employing a state architect, archi- 
tectural fees saved amounted to.$62,500 in 
1924. ° A state building department is 
now constructing most of the new college 
and: normal school buildings, prisons, 
power plants and hospitals, at savings 
ranging from $50,000 to $100,000 under 
what private contractors have bid. 

Savings effected through these and other 
business methods instituted have not only 
eut down taxes, but are furnishing funds 
to build new roads, rebuild state prisons, 
give the university and state college more 
buildings than they have had for 20 years, 
secure a system of about 50 state parks, 
and do many other things. 


Massachusetts Uses Its Business 
Sense 
In Massachusetts it is much the same 


story. 

In 1922 the Commission on Adminis- 

tration and Finance was established— 

anization and budgeting having been 
established in 1918—which commission 
instituted an effective budget bureau, 
comptroller’s bureau and state purchasing 
bureau. 

This commission differs from the Michi- 
gan board in that it is a separate body, 
made up of men appointed by the gov- 
ernor. It:functions, however, in about the 
same way. - 

- That is, it keeps books for the state, 
buys about 95 per cent of the $10,000,000 
state purchases annually on bid-and at 
wholesale, handles most of the state ap- 
pointees, and sees = {Continued on page 46 
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How 


Douglas Fir 


became known back East! 


EVEN YEARS AGO, Douglas Fir was hardly known on the 
S Atlantic Seaboard except by engineers who used it for beams 
and timbers in docks, wharfs and buildings where structural 
strength was the first requirement. In 1919 it began to appear 
there for the first time for home building and general use. The 
total shipments from the West Coast mills to the Atlantic Sea- 
board in 1920 were slightly in excess of 50 million board feet. 


Without any concentrated effort toward sales or advertising, 
this demand climbed to 1700 million board feet in 1925 — an 
increase in this territory.alone of more than 3400 per cent in five years ! 


Facts about Douglas Fir 


DOouGLAs FIR is very easy to work 
—the man who is handy with tools 
can do anything with it and do it 
himself. It is invaluable for all 
building and repair jobs and there’s 
plenty of it within easy reach of 
your farm. 

Douglas Fir is supreme as fram- 
ing beailbte->-i is light, stiff, strong 
and durable, yet easy to saw. There 
is little or no tendency to twist or 
warp and because of its close texture 
holds nails well, even when driven 
in green lumber. 

For exterior exposures such as 
sleeping porches, porch floors, win- 
dow frames, sash and doors, pérgo- 
las, garden furniture, steps, run- 
ways, fencing, etc., Douglas Fir is 
unusually serviceable and durable. 


Its large per cent of all-heart 
wood and practically no sap.renders 
it resistant to weather in exposed 
places and in contact with soil. 


For concrete forms Douglas Fir 
is strong, light, stiff and easy to 
handle. A big per cent can be used 
again and again because it is tough, 
hard and durable. 


Structural timbers of large size 
and unusual lengths are always 
available in Deas Fir. 


MANY INTERIOR USES 


Douglas Fir in the clear grades 
(always furnished for interior Enish) 
is uniform in color and texture and 
of great beauty of grain. When cut 
for moulding, casing and base the 
mitred corners fit snug and stay put. 
Douglas Fir, kiln dried, is an 
excellent base for paint and enamel 
— it takes it and holds it. 
Douglas Fir panel wood (ply- 
wood ) Ma made slash grain has 
a natural satin-fi attern — 
very beautiful, finished in the new 
gray tones with rubbed wax finish. 
Douglas Fir flooring is popular 
because of its uniform texture, pleas- 
ing color, attractive grain, pta- 
bility to finish and easy maintenance. 
Well manufactured Douglas 
Fir has -wide distribution and is 
available to the builder. Practically 


every important lumber market in 


the United States handles it. 


a forester, telling why this is the wood of tomorrow 
as well as today, and how to use it, sent on request 


I: illustrated treatise on Douglas Fir, written by 


CAddress WEST COAST LUMBER TRADE EXTENSION BUREAU 
5560-C STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


AMERICA'S PERMANENT 


LUMBER SUPPLY 


Douglas Fir 


Important West Coast Woods 


DOUGLAS FIR - WEST COAST HEMLOCK - WESTERN RED CEDAR ~- SITKA SPRUCE. 
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LIVESTOCK 


He who has a purebred bull 
Can well afford to laugh; 

For many good points of the sire 

Are passed on to the calf 

















appeared in Ohio in 1833. It must 

have been a more or less welcome 
visitor, for that commonwealth, as well as 47 other states, is still 
raising hogs to be offered as a sacrifice to the malady. If the 
Buckeyes christened the disease, they bungled im the ceremony as 
much as they did in permitting the new-born scourge to gain and 
maintain a foothold among the swine herds of the state. The 
name is a misnomer and, by confusing diagnosis, has caused un- 
told losses. The term “cholera’’ indicates that the condition is an 
affection of the intestines, while the disease which is known as 
“hog-cholera” is a septemia affecting the entire animal economy. 

About 1877, Doctors James Law and H. J. Detmers were en- 
gaged by the Government to make a study of the disease in 
Illinois and New York. This would indicate that the malady had 
branched out and taken in much new territory. These gentle- 
men worked independently, but apparently along the same lines. 
It was during these investigations that so-called ‘“hog-cholera 
cures” received what might be termed their first official trials. 
Innumerable preparations were tried out but, as has always been 
the case, it was found that the only trouble with all of them was 
that they would not prevent or cure cholera. 

About 1890 scientists discovered a “bug” which they alleged 
was the cause of cholera. In fact, they found a pair of them and 
decided that a hog suffering from cholera really had a couple of 
diseases, One of them, which was supposed to be an affection of 
the intestines, was permitted to retain the name of hog-cholera; 
the other, which confined its attention to the lungs, they called 
“swine plague.” Thus the dawn of the present century found 
our scientists with specimens of two “bugs” in captivity which 
: were supposed to be causing enormous losses among the animals 
ai responsible for supplying a growing nation with pork chops. 


LB de ape the declining years of the last century the idea of 
using serums to beat the undertaker out of a job was becoming 
popular, and why not try it on the hog? Most of the products 
used in experiments on hogs were really antitoxins made by 
injecting larger animals, principally horses, with the supposed 
causative agent of hog-cholera. The serum obtained from these 
animals was used for-+treating sick hogs. The idea was fine, 
the only “fly in the ointment” being that the hogs did 
not appreciate the effort being made in their 
behalf and refused to carry out their part of 
the program by living. 

owever, the dawn of this century 4 
found investigators with their minds 
still set on producing a serum with which 
hogs could be immunized, rather than 
on developing a method whereby 
cholera might be eradicated. About 
1902 it was learned that the organisms 
which were blamed for a hog having 
a pair of diseases simultaneously 


Te disease known as_ hog-cholera 

















Fifty Years of “Cholera” - 


By I.:K. Atherton 



















were not guilty, but were only squatters 
that set up business after a filterable virus, 
which was the true cause of the disease, 
had oh prepared the tissues to suit their taste. 

After it was learned that a filterable virus was the culprit which 
was causing cholera then the matter of developing a protective 
serum was.a more simple problem. About 1903 the product known 
as anti-hog-cholera serum was patented in such a manner as to 
insure its use by the public without the payment of royalties. 
Two forms of treatment were finally worked out: One, the single 
or serum-alone method, and the other the simultaneous or serum- 
virus treatment. It was not until about 1908, however, that 
publicity was given these wonderful new methods of protecting 
swine from cholera, and then another chapter in the history of 
our swine industry was begun. 


ITH this discovery it was apparently assumed that the hog- 

cholera problem had ‘been solved. The erroneous belief 
was generally accepted that any one could double-treat swine 
without danger and immunize them against the disease for life, 
and that this rendered further precautionary measures unneces- 
sary. Thus the wonderful advantages of this great discovery were 
lost, for the reason that suggestions that sanitary measures also be 
observed were ignored. n the contrary, methods of swine 
management were recommended, and are still constantly prac- 
tised, which are known to be not only responsible for starting new 
outbreaks of cholera but maintaining centers of infection as well. 
It was, and in some circles still is, considered. a crime even to 
breathe that these biologics have limitations. Consequently we 
entered upon an era of vaccination which is still among those 
present. 

The writer was once asked if he thought hog-cholera could ever 
again sweep this country. His reply was that he would best 
express his opinion by relating a story which is as follows: 

It appears that the irrepressible Pat and Mike paid a visit to 
Niagara Falls. Pat was very enthusiastic over the great work 
of Nature, and asked Mike if he did not think it was wonderful. 
“Phwat?” inquired Mike. ‘Why, all that water running over 
the falls,” said Pat. ‘Well,” was Mike’s rejoinder, ‘‘phwat’s to 

prevent it?” 

One of the first things found out about cholera ‘was 
that. the infected hog is the most sure transmitter 
of the disease, and in some localities is prob- 
ably the most important. Every farmer is 
aware of this, but it is problematical just 
how many profit by this knowledge. It 
appears that, like the old three-shell 

game, many think they can beat it. 
About the time our scientists were 
exhibiting the alleged hog-cholera and 
pili a “bugs” they were fre- 
quently called upon to determine the 
cause of losses [Continued on page 34 

















Any. wonder hog-cholera is hard to stamp out under conditions shown in lower photos? 3 The individual h i 
mighty big help in keeping hog-lots sanitary. Can be moved from place to pl oghouse (top) is a 
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: | AY or night—at the touch of a 
: 4 button —this new Delco-Light 
e . starts, runs, stops—automatically, provid- 
’ ing economical electric current for light 
- ‘ and power requirements. It represents 
: the very latest in farm electric service— 

q a full automatic, non-storage battery 
t plant at avery low price. 
; The Delco-Light line now includes a 
: : plant for every purse and purpose— 
; 4 battery plants in several sizes— a self- 
. cranking plant without storage battery 
: and the full automatic, non-storage 
8 eA | battery Delco-Light—all products of 
t & General Motors. 
1 
; Learn how little Delco-Light now 
d costs—and how easily you can buy it 
: on the GMAC monthly payment plan. 
5 


Mail the coupon today. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. W-16, DAYTON, OHIO 
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_ ‘Wsthis markon your hames? 



















The next time you harness your 

team look at the hames and see if 

they are stamped with the trade- 

mark »sHce. Probably you will 

find that they are, because our 

products have been the standard “UBHCo 
for so many years. 


Be sure your new harness is also _.y4/L THIS TODAY--- 
equipped with those strong, de-! 

pendable usHce hames — perfected ‘ty Ss HAME COMPANY 
through seventy years of hame- | Buffalo, “~~ 


manufacturing. 
Our guarantee is back ofevery pair. 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 


Please send me a free copy of booklet 
“Your Horse's Equipment”, contsining 
valuable information for horse owners. 





Priced lower in elon. a ape our big fac- 
tory to your farm. ‘ in use, Exclusive 
patented features. Nod discs to "wash. One-piece 


uminum skimmin: 
light running. Self-balancing, 
bowl. Made in six sizes—all eunrentoed a lifetim 
against all defects in workmanship and 
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among swine fed on garbage. However, if 
when peeking through a microscope at some 
portion of one of the defunct hogs they did 
not find any cousins or other kin of their 
pet ‘‘bug,”’ they would exclude cholera as 
the cause of the loss.. Then they would 
gravely shake their heads and assert that it 
was lye, washing-compounds or'soap-powder 
that had been used in the dish-water that 
was sending the hogs to the happy rooting 
grounds. 

In due course of time, Canadian officials 
got the idea that cholera was the real cause 
of loss among garbage-fed hogs, and they 
insisted that our Uncle Samuel was sending 
the infection to the Dominion nicely wrapped 
up in a pork rind. Whether they really ob- 
jected to our starting outbreaks of cholera 
for them to stamp out, or were peeved be- 
cause we were slipping something by their 
customs officials, is not known. 

Like all good neighbors, we contended 
that our pork scraps could not be guilty of 
earrying such a wallop, and mildly inti- 
mated that our Canadian brothers were 
suffering from a brainstorm. However, the 
experiments which we had carefully con- 
ducted on feeding lye, washing-compounds 
and soap-powders to hogs in their soup did 
not pan out as we expected. It was found 
that hogs would not eat food containing such 
condiments if they could avoid it, and that 
it took a large quantity of these preservatives 
to induce a hog to give up the Ghost. 


FTER the hogs in this experiment re- 
fused to confirm the belief that various 
forms of alkali in the feed were responsible 
for the losses among garbage-fed swine, 
then some one raised the cry ‘‘Search the 
pork scraps!’ Accordingly, experiments 
were conducted to prove or disprove. the 
claim that pork from animals suffering with 
cholera, even in the incubative stage, would 
prove infectious if fed to susceptible hogs. 
At the trial the pork scraps ‘were found 
guilty. 

It apparently is not generally known that 
pork scraps might be vasoneible for starting 
outbreaks of hog-cholera. On the contrary, 
it appears that more typewriter ribbons have 
been wrecked in advocating the feeding of 
garbage, which frequently contains in- 
fected pork, than in giving warning of its 
dangers. The percentage of swine producers 
who are interested in it is practically nil, 
yet page after page of dope is given the 
public dilating on the wonderful advantage 
which garbage possesses as a hog feed. It is 
interesting to note that most of | those who 
are “‘playing the garbage. game’’’ are town 
people who know but little about hogs, and 
it is also not a state secret that when a person 
starts a garbage-feeding plant it is usually 
closer to some other fellow’s residence than 
it is to his own. The practise is inconsistent 
with sanitation and inimical to the eradica- 
tion of hog-cholera. 

There is an old saw, ‘‘Save us from our 
friends,’”’ which should have been franti- 
cally wig-wagged by the twin biologics, 
Serum and Virus. It has undoubtedly been 
the friends of these products who have been 
responsible for showing up their short- 
comings. The result is that the simultaneous 
treatment which bids fair to prove a wonder- 
ful weapon in the fight on hog-cholera has, 
by its abuse in many localities, come under 
suspicion of being a spreader of the infection. 


HEN the simultaneous treatment was 

given to the public, the enthusiasts 
who hailed it as a 8 tion of the hog-cholera 
problem were given fo lauding its simplicity. 
The outcome of all this developed the 
dangerous system of ‘‘farmer vaccination,” 
which will prove the undoing of the serum- 
virus treatment unless corrected. 

It sometimes happens that “breaks” oc- 
cur even when the treatment is administered 
by qualified veterinarians = the animals 
are given the best. of care. “breaks’’ do 
occur when the treatment ns administered 
by skilful operators under the best of condi- 
tions, then it is obvious that when serum and 
virps are ‘‘shot into hogs” by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, there will be abuses of the treatment 
that will cause spread of the disease and 
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heavy losses. That this is now happening is 
a matter of record.. Owners of swine will 
find they can apply sensible sanitation to a 
better advantage than they can administer 
simultaneous vaccination. . 

After hog-cholera has been introduced into 
a community then we'not infrequently have 
a spread of the disease from farm to farm. 
Lack of knowledge regarding the disease in 
the past has surrounded the spread of the 
virus with the greatest mystery. Practically 
everything’ from Voodooism to the claim 
that “‘the germs float through the air and are 
brought down by the dew’’ has been sug- 
gested as spreading the disease. But all this 
is explained away by the fact that, like any 
other immotile body, if a hog-cholera ‘‘bug”’ 
changes locations it must be carried. Here 
again it has been found that the living hog 
is the greatest culprit. 

At one time it was thought that insects, 
especially flies, were adding to the farmer’s 
troubles by toting hog-cholera germs to his 
hogs. An experiment to test this theory 
exonerated the flies. The flies were person- 
ally conducted from the sick to the well 
pens, but they refused to smuggle the virus. 

Birds, and especially pigeons, were also 
blamed for transporting hog-cholera infec- 
tion, and in many localities efforts were made 
to exterminate the latter, but hog-cholera 
continued to do business without interrup- 
tion. Experiments similar to that con- 
ducted with flies were tried out with pigeons 
and again it was found that the suspects 
were innocent. In this case, however, the 
accused were executed first and found not 
guilty afterwards 


T was generally believed that the move- 

ment of persons from farm to farm was 
probably the most common manner in which 
the infection was spread. However, extensive 
and carefully conducted experiments demon- 
strated that while it was possible to convey 
the virus on the footwear, it was not prob- 
able it would happen often, nor would it be 
carried in this manner for any great distance 
if a person were walking. 

It has been demonstrated that when the 
careasses of hogs that have died of cholera 
are not promptly and properly disposed of 
they aré a factor in the spread of the disease. 
This is due to dogs, buzzards and sometimes 
other hogs having access to them. The solu- 
tion of the problem is obvious. 

These experiments and observations in- 
dicate that it is comparatively easy to con- 
fine the infection to the farm on which the 
outbreak occurred. This has been further 
demonstrated in the state of Maryland. The 
records show that where new outbreaks are 
promptly reported so that the necessary 
precautions may be taken, there has, in eight, 
years, practically never been a spread of 
the infection to hogs on other farms. 

Fifty years of hog-cholera work have 
given us the knowledge and the necessary 
weapons with which to eradicate the disease. 
In the meantime, every effort. at control has 
proved a failure. To wage a successful fight 
against hog-cholera we must stop temporizing 
with the virus and ‘‘swat the bug.”” By the 
employment of sanitary measures and 
judicious vaccination the prevention of the 
disease is possible. When farmers, swine 
raisers and all concerned unite on such a 
campaign the result will be a new playlet 
entitled ‘Exit Hog-Cholera!”’ 
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Old Cow Does Well 

















An Iowa Jersey, started on test when 18 
years 10 months old, recently finished the 
year with a record of 14,935 pounds of milk 
containing 698 pounds of fat. This would 
make close to.770 pounds of butter, wouldn’t 
it, class? .Who has the answer? 
Oh, yes; the cow’s name is Brown Lady, 
and her photo is shown. Her record is the 
highest ever made by a Jersey of her age. 














































































TAK is cheap; and it is easy to make extravagant 
claims, whether or not they are justified. This is 
true of cream separator claims. If there is the slightest 
doubt in your mind which separator really does skim 
cleanest, just try this simple test: 
Put a De Laval side-by-side with any other 
separator of approximate capacity. Your 
De Laval Agent will gladly arrange this 
test. Mix 20 gallons of milk thoroughly 
and let it stay at normal room tempera- 
ture. Run each machine. 
Wash the bow! and tinware of each ma- 
chine in its own skim-miik, without the 
use of water, and mix the skim - milk. 
{Some tors retain more cream in the 


Hand-Electnc-Belt 


6®2 to 1429 pown 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
Payments | 


separa 

bowl than others.) Then run the skim- 
milk from the other machine through the 
for butter-fat the cream that each machine See ¥. s 

from the other’s skim-milk. or ¥ 

= De Laval by ff 

of doubt that the De Laval skims cleaner, is the easier Aeemt L PY 

to turn and the more profitable to own. 

made. It has the wonderful “floating bowl’’— the L4 

greatest separator improvement in 25 years. Itis 

when separating and lasts longer. It is the 

crowning achievement of 48 years of sepa- 


De Laval, and vice versa. Weigh and test F 
When you do this you will know beyond question 
The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 9 

guaranteed to skim cleaner. It alsoruns easier 

rator manufacture and leadership. 
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SEE and TRY the New | i ” 
De Laval | oy 
TRADE in your old Separator & P & 










Man’s Corn Harvester poor Man's price. 
Cay $25, with bundle tying attachment 
FREE catal and many testimonials 








desiring to secure patente 
should send for our free Guide 
Book ‘‘How to Get Your 
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from users of the Harvester. Patent.”” 
——————— F. J. Lock Box 528, Salina, Kans. | RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 460, 0. C. 


Wh Y Practical Dairymen 
Prefer the HINMAN MILKER 


Because they know that 18 years’ practical ex- 
perience has proved it to be reliable, efficient, dur- 
able, easy to keep clean, uniformly beneficial to 
cows, and profitable to own. 

When you look into it—study the Hinman Milker—the reasons 
for that unequalled record are clear. 

The Hinman used the right principle at the start. An indi- 
vidual vacuum pump uces the right amount of vacuum 
at exactly the right num of pulsations—without the need of 
complicated peters vacuum gauges, vacuum tanks or long 
pipe lines. This pump—only one moving part—is the founda- 
tion of the famous Hinman simplicity which means easy 
cleaning, reliable daily operation, and long life. 

So on with the whole Hinman. 

Why not find out for yourself, all the facts about 
it. See why the Hinman has helped so many others 
to get away from milking drudgery, save valuable 
time 365 days a year, and make more money. 
Just drop us a line and say—“Send catalog and 
information on Hinman Milkers.” Write today. 


/ No other milker has a 

for success, satisfaction 

and t to its owners. Few ties 
left. Write at once. 

Hinman Electric milks one or two cows as desired. 
Ideal for the Barn equipped with electric current. 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
19thSt, Oneida, N. Y. 
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The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


~ You might buy a tire of equal quality, with just as 
long a guarantee—if you pay more money! But 
you cannot buy more tire satisfaction; more mileage, 
for each penny of the price, than you get in a Riverside. 


12,000 miles ay wire ae! 
Your Saving is One-third 

Riverside Cords are guaranteed for 12,000 miles; 

Riverside Balloons for 10,000 miles. And back of this 

rantee is a 54 year old name—Montgomery Ward 

Co. A name that has always been known to stand 
for reliability and square dealing. 

Our customers know we live up to our guarantee. 
We could not possibly put our liberal guarantee on 
a tire unless exceptional quality was built into the 
tire. You take absolutely no risk whatever in buying 
a Riverside Tire. 


Why Ward’s Tire Prices Are So Low 


We believe we are the largest retailers of tires in the 
world. This vast buying power enables us to save on 
everything that goes into a tire. For example, we 
buy our own crude rubber in enormous quantities— 
and always for cash. 

Riverside Tires are made in our own moulds under 
our personal supervision. The workmanship is the 
most accurate. No better materials can be found in 
any tire regardless of price. 


We never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price 
The market is being flooded with low priced tires 
specially made to meet Riverside prices but not 
to meet Riverside quality. 
Many of these low priced tires are made of 
f “rubber composition” and contain so little new, 
7 live rubber that they cannot possibly give satis- 
i} factory mileage. Riverside Tires 
are absolutely guaranteed and 
are the biggest tire value you 
can possibly buy. 








Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








HAS oa * WORMS? 


At the first symptom of restlessness, 
irregular bowels, perverted appetite or 
bloated appearance of abdomen, give 









sules as directed on the package. 










119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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GLOVER SiRF 


Thee Ae eee PALL eee | oon” Payments as low as / 


's Vermifuge or Glover’s Worm Cap- 


There is a GLOVER'’S Imperial Medicine 
for every Des ailment at 
et 


Drag Stores, ¥ t Shops, and SEPARATOR 
ng 8 Stores. Try any American Separa- 
"Brit for PRE Train om Dos tor in own way, at our, 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO. Inc. 

















risk, Then, after you findit 
to be the closest skimmer, 











money, you may ~ 


850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.95. 











Writs now for free catal 








New free book—64 pages, illus- 
trated—tells what Save-the-Horse 
can dofor 66 different ailments. No 


risk; cnt 
case. Write toda: “ 


inaryadviceand BIGFREE BOOK, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Save-the-Horse 









oF 

Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 
delivery. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


»Box 3-J, Bain e, N. Y., or 
‘Dept. 3-J, i009 Wied St., Chicago, Ill. 
































ree in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 


as 
Electric Wheel Co. 
12 Bim St., Quincy, Hits. 

















Colts, Sheep, Ayrshires, 
Jerseys, Goats, etc. 
A COLT club has been formed in the 


Hoosier state. The rules provide for 
gold, silver and bronze medals—gold for 
colts of suitable quality that make a gain of 
600 pounds in the twelve months imme- 
diately following weaning; silver for colts 
gaining 500 pounds; and bronze for colts 
gaining 400 pounds. Quality is based on 
winnings in show ring at the county fair. 
The Indiana Livestock Breeders’ Association 
is working with Purdue University to put 
this over, the same as they have done with 
the sheep, calf and ton-litter clubs. 


*‘The Ayrshire Cow’’—a dandy book on 
Ayrshires, free if you will write the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, Bran- 
don, Vt. 


























Chickens can’t roost on the pigs, in the 
house where Robert Bales, Hoosier club boy, 
keeps his Duroc pig. See the photo. When 
piggy has gone through the door, the guard 
swings back in place. Bob’ll get ahead. 


“The Jersey Breed” is the title of an at- 
tractive booklet on Jerseys, free from the 
Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West 23d Street, 
New York City, N.Y. 


D. A. Jones, Hardeman county, Tenn., 
bought 33 sheep in October, 1923, for $120. 
Nine of them were bucks, which he sold for 
$50. A few months later he butchered two 
ewes which brought him $16.50. The wool 
from the remaining ewes brought about 
$50. The lambs were pastured on rye, and 
eight sold for $60 and 14 for $84, making a 
total of $260.50 from a $120 investment. 
Jones had 22 ewes at the end of the year. 
These were ordinary sheep with no grading 
shown anywhere. They were well ho 

and fed hay and sorghum tops through the 
winter. Jones has now bought a purebred 
Hampshire buck and intends to increase his 
flock to 40 ewes. R. B. F. 


New England goat fans are urged by 
P. R. Gauthier, Highgate, Vt., to form 
an organization. Write P. R. 


The tandem hitches for four-, six- and 
eight-horse teams are described and_ illus- 
trated in the hitch booklet, free from Horse 
Association of America, Chicago, IIl. 


Seven brood sows farrowed 77 pigs for 

‘Roy Barker, Tiskilwa, IIl., between 
February 3 and 7. Only nine of the pigs 
were lost. 





























Barn-Building Made 
Easy 


Continued from page 9 











partition should be placed between the horses 
and the cows with a connecting door be- 
tween—where the milk regulations permit. 

Construction of side walls is very important. 
Whatever material is used, it must form a 
good insulation, or the result will be very 
unsatisfactory. Tile, stone, concrete or 
cement block is very ‘satisfactory up to the 
bottom of the window, both for appear- 
ance and utility. If any of these materials 
is used above that point, there should be 
dead air-space provided. Wood gives the 
best results—when you-consider that one 
inch of wood, an eight-inch brick wall and an 
eight-inch concrete wall have approximately 
the same insulating value. 

The most practical wall for a cow-barn, 
above the bottom of the windows, starting 
from the outside working in, is built of siding 
or clapboard, a heavy building-paper, the 
studs and sheathing, wood, plaster or insulite 
on the inside. Sketch E gives you the idea. 
The ceiling should be insulated as in F and 
built as follows: Flooring, the floor joists, 
good building-paper, sheathed with wood or 
insulite or plastered. 


Why Insulation Is Needed 


The real big reason for so carefully in- 
sulating the side walls and ceiling is not only 
to retain the animal heat but to prevent 
condensation of moisture'on the walls and 
ceiling. The best ventilation system in the 
world can not be expected to keep the walls 
and ceiling dry unless the water is kept in a 
portable state in the air, instead of condens- 
ing on.cold walls. The hay-mow should be 
well ventilated, and if it is, there is very 
little danger from spontaneous combustion. 

The number of stock will determine the 
length of the barn. Standard sizes of stalls 
and pens are: Cow stalls, 4 feet 6 inches to 
5 feet 3 inches long and 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
according to size of breed; cow pens, 7 x 10 
feet; calf pens, 2 x 8 feet; bull pens, 10 x 10 
feet; horse stalls, 5 x 9 feet; box stalls for 
horses, 12 x 12 feet. 

The height of the side walls in the mow is 
determined by the amount of storage space 
required (tons of hay, straw and grain, also 
grain-bins), and the ceiling should be at 
least eight feet above the highest point of 
the floor. 

Better silage will result if the silos are 
built narrow and high, rather than wide and 
low. The number of days desired to feed 
multiplied by the quantity of silage to be 
used per day determines the size of the silo. 
Excavating six feet means six feet extra 
capacity with no extra height. Locate the 
silo where it will be convenient to the feed- 
alley, as well as convenient for filling. 

General ‘regulations call for at least four 
square feet of glass per cow. Sunlight is 
free—don’t be stingy in its use. Windows 
that drop in at the top, with shields on each 
side, throw the air to the ceiling and not 
directly on the cows. 


Some Pointers 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
back and forth as to which is best, the raised 
feed-alley or high manger. The real facts 
are, a raised feed-alley does save some labor, 
but it is not so sanitary as a high manger. 
The high manger is more sanitary, but causes 
slightly more labor due to the fact that hay 
or stalks thrown out by the cows have to be 
forked back. 

_ Pipe lines for water bowls are best located 
just back of the curb in the platform, with the 
top of the pipe just beneath the surface out 
of the way. Laid in this manner they are 
readily accessible in case of choking. 

Hay-carriers are part of every hay-mow 
and should be erected before the sheathing 
is finished. 

Steel columns four inches outside dimen- 
sion are used almost exclusively in building 
barns today. The top rail of the stalls can 
be clam to them much better than to a 
wood column. While it is possible to use 

columns, an 8 x 8-inch timber would 
be needed in place of the four-inch steel 
column, ‘hor tng taking up a great deal of 
Toom, besides not being so sanitary and 
durable. 
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We will send an imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm and you don’t pay 
us a cent for 4 months. You may have a 30-daytrial. At the end of that time you can make 
up your mind whether you want to keep the separator or 
just as if it were your own machine. Put it to every possible test. Compare it with any or 
all others. The Melotte is easy to keep clean and sanitary because it has so much less 
tinware than other separators have. 


‘Send Coupon : 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full de- 
scription of this wonderful cream separa- 
tor and the extraordinary 4 months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. A-250 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
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In 30 Years 
NOT ONE 


Melotte Bowl Has Ever Been 


Out of Balance 


And not one wif be wad of belies in +~ yo 
at’s beca esign 
Traction the Melotte Bow! imakesit yy TY ible for 


servative estimate, out-of-balance bowls are costi 
the American farmer, in wasted cream, millions 0: 
dollars a year—probably double Se cos cost of all the 
thousands of Melotte Separators in use in America. 


Log reign from | Belgium 


Pare sg Bowl Moog Fg - a, Aenean 
ea gs ‘tis self-bal- 

without any rebalancing it skims as 
sorta ree, foe Gf aten teuniy yaumn of 
as when new. Neither wear nor usage can 
ever ‘arew the Melotte Bow! out of balance—cannot 














it back at ourexpense. Use it 





The Melotte Separator, *;,4, 34850". 
Chicago, Mi. 





Post Office 
R, F. D. No State. 








How many cows do you milk? 











A 
BEAN 


FOR 40 years the world’s standard! 
Threshes any variety of beans and peas 
from rankest + vines without it splitting -d 
losing a seed. No re 
seed ready for Pa Nag Ln A, the original, 


guaranteed Owens! Six size 
Write today for complete description! 


J. L. OWENS CO. 


122 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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_ Cultivate your garden in one-tenth time 
required with hoe. Stirs surface com- 
pletely, forms perfect mulch to retain 
moisture. Is i powy not pushed. 10- 
year old child can operate. Covers AS 
strip 12 inches wide. Works between 
rows or both Ne Money. Pov 
sides of the row. & Ge seisrely ewreeeeds 
Two wheels give ™ aber 
perfect balance — 
Pres revent rn ing, show. 

rice in U 

STOCKTON GARDEN TOOL CO 
Dept. J. Stockton, Ilinols 
































tomy our lawns — 
Black ntain and Crab Grass. 
ll drive 


THE CLIPPER 


» Clipper Lawn Mower Co, 
Dizon, Ill. 


are three things that de- 
ndelions, 


onp scnsum the clipper 





dealer should have them if be 
not, drop 
will send cireulars a: ‘ies. 


























500 LINE LAND GRANT | 


Free inf mation. Ask or booklet No. 28 and t 
—_ orma’ or 0. abou’ 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DOWN NOW 


—And No More 
Payments 


Until Oct. 1st, Buys This 
Famous ONE-PROFIT 


WITTE Engine 


> DOWN Here's an amazing bargain— 

Buys this famous rugged, depend- 

able WITTE Throttling Governor 

A Engine. Develops surplus horse-power 

hy rg on gasoline, gas-oil, kerosene, distillate 

Upto 10 B-P. or tops. Simple and cheaper to oper- 

ate, trouble-proof and easy to start. 

Equipped with the celebrated WICO Magneto. 

Think of it—a complete power unit for pumping. 

Order direct from this ad—wire at my expense if 
you are in a hurry. 


ALL 








Easy Terms 
EXTRA! GET MY 


Order now from this ad 
and I'll also send you FREE BOOK 
FREE—Pump Jack, 12 


feet of guaranteed belting EASY TERMS on all 
~ - y pump- 
complete with belt lacing, | ing outfits and engine s— 
five eeu of ono —- write me today for my gree 
i a ir umping or my New 
<b With "aék free filustrated Engine and Log 
~tase h and Tree Saw Catalog. Gives 
equipment you have a low prices and valuable in- 
complete power unit for | formation on all WITTE 








pumping. outfits. REMEMBER—no 
second pa until Oct. 

ORDER NOW! ist, and then a year to pay 
if you wish. 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1626 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1626 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1626 Witte Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Quick shipments also made from nearest of 
MINNEAPO 


LEANS, LA.; DALLAS, TEX.; LAREDO, 
TEX.; DENVER, COLO.; BILLINGS, 
MONT.; NEW YORK, N. Y.; ALBANY, 
N. Y.; BANGOR, ME.; PORTLAND, ORE.; 
LOS ANG » CALIF. 


Whites /mproved 
Utility Level 


A simple but finely built 
paves sane le ve |—indispensable 
to up-to-date farmers 






















instrument house— 


! lity and N 
LOW PRICE. All ad- 
justments simple 
accurate, Powerful 


aw YY bY 


lens, adjustable spirit 
level. Complete outfit — 
level, jumb bob, 9% ft. 
target rod, carrying 
case, instruction book. 


DAVID WHITE CoO., INC. 
905-165 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Watch the Tire Man 








SIMPLE thing—mounting auto tires. 
A Mavbe it is; but watch a tire man 
do it. Do you do.the things he 

does in the way he does? Watch: If the 
tire has been taken off and repaired, he 
soapstones it inside, or perhaps he uses 
powdered mica. He tightens the locknut 
on the valve-stem of the new inner tube, 
as new inner tubes may leak around the 
valve-stem if not tightened a bit more 
than they originally were. He puts 
enough air in the tube to give it a natural 
shape and places it in the casing. Then 
he inserts the flap in the tire and places 
it on the rim. Practise enables him to do 
this in one-third the time you require. 
After he inflates the tire -to the exact 
amount that is rec- 
ommended for that 


puts on the dust-cap locking-nut, the valve 
L. H. 


cap and the dust cap. 
a 


A dandy booklet on saws—saw filing, how 
to take care of saws, which kind of saw 
to use, ete.—has come to the Editor’s 
desk. Send stamp if you want to know 
where to get your copy free. 


a « 


I read an article in your paper about 
tramping silage while filling. I, have a 
different method of filling. I always had 
from one to four men in the silo until last 
fall, when I decided to set the top distrib- 
uting spout so .the silage would hit 
the center of the 
silo. My silo is solid 





size tire, he straight- 
ens the rim (if it 
hasbeen bent a little 
by striking a curb 
or other obstacle) 
with a heavy black- 
smith hammer. In 
mounting the rim 
on the wheel he 
draws up the nuts 
on the rim bolts 
evenly so that the 
rim will be straight 
on the wheel, thus 
preventing its wab- 





Lamb: ‘‘Now that winter is over and 


cement, size 14x55 
feet. The last ten 
feet of silage is 
tramped well. Each 
morning - after fill- 
ing we tramp well 
and have only a lit- 
tle silage spoiled on 
top. I have fed two- 
thirds of my silage 
and have not yet 
found a moldy spot. 
This method saves 
the work of at least 
three men whose 


bling, and therefore the. wasmn wwanther’s hese: Yd Wes labor would cost 
saving unnecessary to exchange my woolen clothes for $20 or more on a 
wear on the tire. ’ some B. V. Ds!” silo the size of mine. 





Then he always 
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The Grown-Up Calf 


Continued from page 14 


returning home until early this summer. 
Then when I tried to talk with you about 
Your entering the business and marrying, 
you flew into a passion and bolted from 
the office before giving me a chance to 
explain fully. That is my story,” he con- 
cluded, looking at Philip. Then he added: 
“T should be glad to learn how vou hap- 
pened to meet Helen. It surely is a most 
peculiar incident, and—” 


AS rippling laugh from Helen 
interrupted. “Peculiar and amusing,” 
she gurgled, ‘“‘and the joke is not entirely 
on Phil, either. By mistake, I overheard 
Mr. Arnold plan with dad about marrying 
me off to Phil. Secretly, I vowed I never 
would do it, and in my own mind, I ac- 
tually hated him. I did not choose to be 
tossed at him, like a ball.” 

Again came that rippling laugh and her 
eves sparkled as she continued. ‘‘As it 
turned out, Phil was tossed at me and 
that. altered the situation. I knew, di- 
rectly he told his name, who he was. And 
I knew, also, that he did not recognize 
my name, so I decided his father had 
given up the marriage plan. Try as I 
would, I could not hate him, though I am 
afraid I did tease him some,” she added, 
mischievously. 

Phil drew a long breath. ‘Tease? You 
sure did. You argued like a lawyer, too. 
At the time, I ‘wondered how you knew 
so much about my father’s plans for my 
future. I did not know you had been 
hearing things on the sly. When I left 
Father’s office, the last thing I heard him 
say, before I bafged the door, was: ‘I'll 
disown you if you do not marry her!’ 
How did you know?” he asked Helen. 


She smiled and shook her head. “I just 
guessed at that—took it as a part of our 
argument because you wanted me to 
marry you without telling your father,” 
she answered. 

Mr. Arnold laughed. “I did make that 
threat, I admit. For the instant, I was so 
angry because Phil refused to listen, that 
I could not think of anything else to fling 
after him when he bolted from the office. 
But I assure you, one and all, I could have 
bitten my tongue out the next moment.” 
He looked at Philip affectionately. ‘I'd 
hate awfully to hand the hard-earned 
Arnold dollars over to charity.” 

Phil tossed his head. “It would not 
worry me, if you did. Uncle Amos has 
promised me a job on the farm—taking 
care of Jerry,”’ he added, with a grin. 
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Are Crop Yields Slumping? 


Continued from page 16 


widespread production, as a dependable 
index of what crop yields in general are 
doing. For the 20 years prior to 1900, 
corn yields were about 24 bushels. Recent 
vears have brought the average to 27 
bushels. North Carolina, a small pro- 
ducer of corn, has experienced an increase 
of about 45 per cent in the two last 20-year 
averages. This represents a gain of nearly 
six bushels, the state yields still being 
very low comparatively. Kansas, one of 
the newer farm states, shows declining 
vields of around three and one-half bushels 
since the 1885-1904 period. Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio—the strap and buckles 
of the Corn Belt—all show healthy gains 
by 20-year stretches, with a ‘six-bys 
margin for Ohio, five for lowa and nearly 
four for Illinois. 

That oat growers are beginning’ to 
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“know their oats’ is reflected in the 
yields. Illinois has added three bushels 
to the per-agre yield; Ohio, two bushels; 
North Carolina, a small oat producer, 
about six bushels; and Kansas has. held 
its own. For the whole United States, 
oat yields are increasing more rapidly 
than either corn or wheat. 

In short, the records show yields have 
increased 10 per cent or more for some 
crops and as high as 30 per cent or more 
for others, using 20-year averages as the 
basis. 

How fares the “loss of soil fertility” 
argument under this testimony? It still 
holds, proven by experiments, admitted 
by the farmer himself, and watched with 
apprehension by the public. 

‘An absurd and paradoxical situation,”’ 
one is likely to assume at first glance. 
But let us see. Crop-vield gains can be 
accounted for by use of good seed, rota- 
tion of crops, utilization of crop wastes 
and manures, adoption of better cultural 
methods and use of fertilizers. Add land 
drainage and irrigation unless these be 
included under cultural practises. In 
other words, good farming—the sum total 
of the above farm practises—has kept up 
and actually increased yields, according 
to this interpretation. 


Greater Yields in the East 


This is tenable and applies exactly to 
New England, the Atlantic states, and 
some of the southern states where the 
biggest proportional increases in yields 
are recorded, and where a somewhat ade- 
quate return of fertility constituents has 
been made during more recent years. 
Perhaps the most remarkable illustration 
is to be found in the potato yields for 
Maine, where it is common practise to 
apply from 1 ,000 to 2,500 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer per acre annually, and 
where potato vields have reached the 
high mark of 245 bushels for the five 
vears 1920-24, starting at 94 bushels only 
40 years ago. 

There is, it seems, an Ethiopian in the 
kindling when we attempt to use the com- 
plete formula in accounting for the rising 
yields in the great food-producing region 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas, for in these 
states the additions to the soil are almost 
microscopic in comparison to the sub- 
tractions of -mineral elements, organic 
matter and nitrogen. Particularly” is 
this true in the western two-thirds of the 
Mississippi Basin where manures even are 
not fully utilized, liming has but begun, 
and fertilizers are in the infant stages of 
employment. 

It is evident that acre production in 
the greater part of the so-called bread 
hasket of the nation has been sustained 
and preceptibly elevated, not because of 
added fertility, but at the expense of virgin 
fertility. It only means that the farmers 
of these lands have become highly efficient 
in the art of fertility-extraction. In the 
first business of farming—that of re- 
moving plant-food from the soil—they 
have made commendable progress. In 
the second, and equally fundamental 
business of farming—that of returning 
fertility—progress has but begun. 
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The 


Double Value ‘sia 


Double value because one Big Yank outwears two or- 
dinary work shirts! Millions of men have proved this. 

And all the while, it gives more comfort, more style, 
more satisfaction. That's all extra value. 

You have real muscular freedom when you wear Big 
Yank. Made oversize, from specially woven fabrics. 
Stretch, bend, or twist as you will, there’s no strain on 


you or on the shirt! 


Yet Big Yank costs no more! Because Reliance makes 
millions of shirts every year—keeps twelve big factories 
running full tilt steadily. You get the benefit of volume 


savings. 


See this great value for yourself! 


everywhere. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Big Features 
1. Big, oversize curved 
armholes. 
2. apes wide oversize 
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3. Form-fitting sloped 
shoulders. 

4. — wide and extra 
long. 

5. Reinforced faced 
sleeves. 

6. Reinforced front open- 


ing. 
7. Wise, well-fitting col- 
lar. 


8. Big, reinforced pock 
ets. nae 






















































At good stores 








POWERFUL - STURDY I 
Does the work of 4 menor 1 horse. Hea 
cultivating or light—fast or slow. tH 
P., 4 cycle air cooled. 


wheels, dust proof. penne LA 2 
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American Farm Machine Co. 
1078 33rd Av. S. E., Minnespolis, Minn. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proves Pg Power <gittvater for 
Gardeners, Subur Contes tf Truck: 9 
Florists, Sleumerinade it G Catalog 

















pa oy Fj.4, Galesburg, Kansas 












FOREST 


Men wanting forest ranger, mail clerk or other gove 
fi culars. 







ernment positions, write for parti 
MOKANE, 234 
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Pa) Li ROX 


This rule adopt to swat the louse 
That nestles beneath the feather: 

Never set hens in the laying house, 
Especially in hot weather 





















Sex-Linked Inheritance in Fowls 


have the surprise of his life if he 

visited an English egg-laying trial, 
as the egg-laying contest is called on this side of the water. I 
would take you with me to the Daily Mail egg-laying ;trial, 
conducted by that great London newspaper in co-operation with 
the London and North Eastern Railway Company, at Bentley, 
in Suffolk. 

There is at this trial a feature that I believe can not be found 
anywhere else in the realm of egg-laying competitions. It is a 
two-section division of the regular laying trial, under the same 
regulations as govern all other branches of the trials, but its laying 
stock is composed of cross-bred fowls, first generation crosses, 
made purposely by their owners. Cross-bred poultry is the latest 
idea to be put to practical use by English poultry-breeders. The 
idea is to cross certain purebred fowls so as to bring into play the 
recently discovered linkage which 
seems to hold tenaciously between 
certain measurable external char- 
acteristics and sex in fowls. 

I say this division is a double 
one, for in 18 of the pens are to be 
found hens now going through their 
second laying year; they have been 
entered for that second year’s 
record by their owners. Inciden- 
tally, the trial’s authorities are 
amassing data of great value as to 
the length of life over which these 
cross-bred hens are economical 
layers. In the other section of this 


Tis American poultry-keeper would 


By Willard C. Thompson 





that he must hatch or buy a baby cockerel 
for every little pullet which he wants to 
raise. The old natural law of providing 
the sexes in equal numbers has not as yet been upset by any dis- 
covery of a method of breeding for a preponderance of female 
offspring, and we still go on getting as many little male chicks as 
pullets. Surplus males are usually a source of loss, and as such 
must necessarily pull up the actual cost of producing a pullet to 
laying maturity. Poultrymen by countless hundreds have often 
taken their oath that if they only could tell the sexes apart, they 
would wring the necks of those unfortunate little male chicks when 
first out of the shell rather than attempt to get anything more 
out\of them. , 

English poultrymen have been following down a possible solu- 
tion of that problem. It involves crossing purebred parent stock 
and the producing of cross-bred chicks. The most common pair of 
characters which poultrymen here 
are making use of just now is the 
gold and silver pair. It has been 
given to us that in the usual com- 
mon pure breeds of poultry as we 
find them today there are a certain 
number of the breeds and varieties 
which carry a reddish pigment 
character, called gold. In another 
group this is absent, and the latter 
fowls are known as silvers. There 
are several well-known gold varie- 
ties, which might be and are being 
used. Several of them have been 
selected by the owners of flocks at 





division are 18 more flocks, all 
cross-bred pullets. All these cross- 
breeds have been entered in the 
laying trial in order to compare 
their laying with the perform- 
ance of purebred fowls under similar conditions. They are from 
all over England, and are entered by commercial poultry-farms 
on which, during the past two or three years, crossing for sex- 
linked inheritance, as it is commonly called, has been practised. 
So far as the egg records of these eross-bred flocks are concerned, 
we need say very little. They are good, but so far as I can see 
they are not phenomenal. I dare say they compare favorably 
with those records of purebred flocks which are being made over 
in the other sections of the trials, but do not greatly exceed them. 
That they are distinctly good, especially in cases, is of interest. 


HAT and why are these cross-breds? Why are such en- 
lightened poultry-breeders, as the world knows the English 
poultrymen to be, going back to the use of crossing of purebred 
types once more? ft is because geneticists have observed a very 
istinct linkage existing between some of the external characters 
and sex, shown very clearly when certain matings of purebred 
parents of differing sorts are crossed. Hence, by crossing two 
pure breeds, the chicks of one sex will be marked differently from 
those of the opposite sex. 
Here, then, is a solution for the long-sought problem of distin- 
guishing sex in baby chicks, Every poultry-raiser feels, probably, 





the Daily Mail trials. 


E find the Brown horn, 

the Rhode Island , the 
Red Sussex and the Buff Rock 
among the more popular golds being used. It is necessary in order 
to expect to get cross-bred pullets of good egg-laying powers to 
use both parents from good egg-laying strains in their respective 
breeds. In these named gold varieties it is possible here in England 
to secure well-bred males, for the gold is introduced on the male 
side. Any gold-variety male might be used, if one knew there 
was a history of utilitarian qualities bred into the line. Some 
people in America might want to use Partridge Rocks or Golden 
Wyandottes as golds. Well and good, if they are prolific egg- 
producers. They are just as gold as any. 

There are several useful silver varieties, in which the reddish 
pigment is obviously absent. The English poultrymen are for- 
tunate in having the Light Sussex, a native breed of noble quali- 
ties, as an important silver which can be used. Its white skin 
and shanks, transmitted as a dominant characteristic to the 
progeny, make it especially useful here in England where that 
absence of yellow color is desired. The Columbian Plymouth 
Rock, the Columbian Wyandotte, the Silver Wyandotte, Silver 
Campine, setae. * Leghorn, Salmon Faverolle and Silver Pen- 
ciled Hamburg are all silvers. Unfortunately, there is less selection 
among usually used commercial breeds and varieties of the silver 
class than is true of the gold. I have used [Continwed on page 44 


Light Sussex fowls are popular in England today, because 
of their valuable commercial points. Also valuable in 
crossing for sex-linked pullets 




















A flock of sex-linked pullets. Half of them are the progeny from a mating of Brown Leghorn cock (gold) on Light Sussex (silver) 
The other half are from Rhode Island Red cock (gold) and Light Sussex 
and they are the darker ones toward the back 
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HE amazing growth of the baby chick 

industry has created wonderful oppor- 
tunities for profit. If you want to make 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year ;if you want 
@ new and reliable source of profit—easy, 
pleasant work that you can handle right 
on your own place; that you can handle in 
your spare time without needing a large 
capital or a special building to start; that 
will bring you big money the first year 
and that has unlimited opportunities for 
rapidly increasing profits—then, here is 
your chance. 


Needed—zZ Billion Baby 
Chicks 


Today, farmers and poultrymen are 
having their eggs hatched by commercial 
hatcheries or they are buying their baby 
chicks rather than hatching in small 
quantities. It’s cheaper, safer and saves 
time and work. Also, chicks are wanted 
today by the hundreds and thousands— 
not by the dozen. 


What does this mean? It means that 
the big profitsin the poultry industry 
today are being made by the hatching 
and sale of baby chicks. We have the 
facts and figures that show how a man in 
Illinois made $5,856.33 in a single month; 







You Can Operate Buckeye in An Ordin- 
ary Room—L.C. Freeman, of McAlester, 
started with 300 0 eae capacity. Every year his 
iness added more codes. Last 
Januar S added a ha maa 2 nat 


Buckeye 
and still can’t fill the Seanad tert chicks. Thousa 
obportunities 


of communities offer the ‘same kind of 
growing profits. 


se to Nnpriged gg rom They are 
made in eig pl an to 600 egg-capacity. 


CMake Bi 
Hatching 


Tremendous Demand for 
Baby Chicks Offers Op- 
portunities to Make from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a Year. 
Free Book Tells How. 


jekrominidwomiae MAMMOth 
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how an- 
other in 
Canada made 
$5,090.92 in one 
month; how a 38,000 ca 


R. V. Lobdell, of 


see made $2,250 Buckeye 


Weseete Iowa, outs 5 i hea ner 
with a capacity of 4, egxs. 'y equipment 
ity and cannot supply the demand for his chicks. 










mmoth Incubators. 


man in Tennes- This is nly one example of the big profits being made with E ra 
a ¢ BR 


in a month from only two incubators, 
And we can tell you about a man in 
Ohio, who realized $4,500 profit the first 
season; and about another in Texas, 
who made $5,000 the very first year with 
only one small incubator. You can 
have the same success as any of these and 
thousands of other successful Buckeye 
hatcherymen. 


Hundreds of Opportunities 
Now Open 


Today, the demand for day old chicks is far 
greater than the supply. Last year hatcheries 
produced less than a fourth of all the chicks 
hatched in the United States. Hundreds and 
hundreds of Buckeye operators wrote us how they 
couldn’ t fill the demand; how they could have 
sold two, three and four times more chicks than 
they were able to produce. Why, there’s scarcely 
a locality where there isn’t a crying need for 
more Buckeye hatched chicks. This is your 
chance to help supply that need and get your 
share of the big profits. 


How Success is Assured 


Back of the big success of the baby chick 
industry 1s the Buckeye Mammoth Incubator. 
About one-half of all the hatcheries in the 
country use Buckeyes. Why? Because 
Buckeye makes the big profits. It makes 
the big profits by invariably producing 
big hatches of large, sturdy chicks. It 
makes the big profits by requiring a 
smaller investment—no special buildings 
are necessary at the start. It makes the big 
profits by saving time, labor and fuel. Buck- 
eye operates practically automatically. 


$4,000.00 Profit in a Single 
Month 


You, today, whether you are in the 
poultry business or not, can take advan- 
tage of this remarkable opportunity. You 
can start at once—right on your own 
splace. You don’t need experience. You 

don’t need a special building— Buckeye 


can be installed in an ordinary 
room—in your own house. You O & 
can take care of the whole job 80 
in your spare time. You don’t 
need alot of money. The first 
year’s profits can more than pay for your 
initial equipment. 

We can tell you about a Buckeye operator 
in Texas, whose profits the first month paid 
for his incubator; about another in lowa, who 
more than paid for his initial equipment the 
first season and last year cleared $6,000 ; and about 
another in Illinois, who paid for his firstincubator 
the first season and made $4,000 profitin a single 
month last year. And there are thousands of 
others who started with limited capital, 
made money from the start and grew rapidly 
to big, sound successes. You can do the same. 


We Help You Succeed 


We provide the complete “‘Buckeye Plan” for 
the operation of a baby chick hatchery—a plan 
so simple anyone can follow it. It provides for 
every step from how to get started to how to sell 
your chicks at the biggest prices. Nothing is 
left to chance. Success is assured. 


Write for the Facts 


We want to send you, free, the amazing facts 
about the baby chick industry. We want to 
show you the proof of profits made by others. 
We want to show you how you can make profits 
just as large. We want to show you the wonderful 
opportunity for you to get started now—how you 
can make big profits while you are growing. 

All this valuable information—all these facts 
—are told in our new book, ‘‘Hatching Profits.”’ 
Write for it. It’s free. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon. We'll send you this 
startling book free. 


THE BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOR CO. 
217@ Euclid Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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HOLLYWOOD 





Swim here in the great pool of the 
Bathing Casino— or in the 
surf and sea 





Hollywood summer excursions by 
boat and rail offer wonderful 
vacation opportuniites 










































Let Your Vacation 
“Dreams Come True Here, 


N THE sparkling sands of the matchless 
beach—in symphony of sun-and surf— 
with June-like breezes ever blowing —summer 
visitors see their vacation dreams come true at 
Hollywood By-the-Sea. Ocean bathing is at its 
finest here—the beach is broad and long—the 
sea is warm and gentle. 
Above the level of the beach and skirting it for miles 
along is the colorful Broad Walk —where folk from all 
the world join in gay, unhurried promenade. And back 
a bit is the city—the fine hotels, the shops and stores, 
churches and schools, broad streetsand parksand homes. 
Hollywood By-the-Sea is a rea/ city, a year ‘round city 
—thriving and growing.. Here are business and pros- 
perity—progress and achievement. Here people are 
making their living and /iving while they make it. Here 
are the pleasant diversions of out-door life—bathing, 
boating, fishing, golfing, motoring—any or all, as you 
desire—every month in the year. 

Visit Hollywood By-the-Sea this summer. Special low 
cost excursions will make possible the vacation of a life 
time in this Florida wonderland. See it for yourself. 
Enjoy itsbeauties and its pleasures. You will be inter- 
ested inknowing more about thisideal summervacation, (= Fi 
Full information will come to you by mail prepaid at = 
your request. Merely send the coupon. 





HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. YOUNG, ‘President Hollywood, in Florida 
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| YOUR SUMMER VACATION }| 
“92 Jer 1 | 
HOLLYWwoopD REsoRT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Hollywood, in Florida 


Please mail me full information about low cost 
summer excursions to Florida, with illustrated 
folders, free. 


Name 
Street 


City State 
Ne ivaledlad sh id ascii biNpag hedicenspiuedik lint cianill 


On the Ocean + On the Florida East Coast Railroad . On the Dixie Highway 
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Profits on Cement Roads 


By Harry F. Utley 

















road where the traffic does not warrant 

it. But when travel over a public 
highway amounts to 250 vehicles or more 
per day, experience has proved that the 
cement paved road is really, by far, the least 
expensive. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the 
direct benefits of paved roads from a dollar 
and cents standpoint is shown by the 
experience of Maricopa county, Ariz., which 
equipped itself with more than 330 miles of 
concrete highways in the short space of 
three years. : : 

There are about 20,000 motor vehicles in 
the county, and these 330 miles of concrete 
are saving the car owners at least $1,000,000 
every year. And even this is a conservative 
figure, Maricopa car owners say. : 

They base this huge saving on experi- 
ments which have shown that operating 
costs are 2.6 cénts per mile less on concrete 
roads than on dirt roads—the kind they 
formerly had. Figuring that each car in 
the county travels at least 
3,000 miles a year, this is 


I: would be folly to build a permanent 


gram in Maricopa county are as satisfactory 
to the rank and file of inhabitants as they 
are to large commercial concerns using the 
roads. Also, whether Maricopa county 
farmers think as much of them as do the 
oy residents of Phoenix. 

or this reason, The Farm Journal made a 
special inquiry a few weeks ago among 
several hundred farm residents in the 
county. The questions asked were whether 
the cement roads made it cheaper to do 
hauling and run automo- 


expense. If on the other hand they failed 
to last, that would be quite another story. 
Nobody will actually know until the end of 
the theoretical life of the roads. 

Several farmers spoke of the much longer 
life of automobiles and trucks run over 
cement roads. Repairs and depreciation, 
as well as saving of gasoline and tires, are 
all in favor of cement. Several spoke of the 
increase in land values. Many more said 
that the comfort and satisfaction of the 





biles; whether this saving 
is enough to pay for the 
roads; and most import- 
ant of all, whether the 
farmer would personally 
vote to build the roads if 
the question had to come 
up again. 

The results of the in- 
quiry were surprisingly 
favorable, particularly 
when it is considered that 








asaving of $1,560,000 an- 
nually. On the cost of 
transporting farm produce 
alone, Maricopa farmers 
figure that they are saving 
$160,000 a year by using 
the new paved roads. This 
gross saving, then, amounts 
to $1,720,000 each year. 
Two bond issues, total- 
ing $8,500,000, were re- 











































roads were alone worth all 
they cost, in addition to the 
actual saving in operating 
costs. 

The general verdict of 
Maricopa county farmers, 
therefore, may be said to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of 
the cement roads. On the 
other hand, the full weight 
of tax payments for interest 









Operating costs of cars are 
less on these concrete roads 
of Maricopa county than on 
dirt roads. Heavier loads 
can be handled—gnd there 
is also satisfaction in know- 
ing you can get over the 
roads regardless of weather. 
Repairs on cars and trucks 
are far lower 








quired to finance the highway system in 
Maricopa county. The first issue expires 
in 1930; the second in 1951. The average 
yearly payment, including interest, from 
the time the first bond was issued until 
the last is paid, is $641,000. A few extra 
miles, built by state and county funds, cost 
$118,000. Spread over the period of the 
bond issues this gives an added $5,600 per 
year. The new concrete highways have 
almost no upkeep, the maintenance being 
but $60 a mile a year, or an annual average 
upkeep expense for the whole’ system of 
So the total cost of the roads per year is 
$666,400. Subtracting this from the gross 
Saving of $1,720,000 in operating costs, 
shows Maricopa county’s roads are really 
earning more than $1,000,000 each year. 


What Maricopa Farmers Say 


There might be some question whether the 
results of the. concrete road-building pro- 


those individuals who are opposed to the 
roads would probably be the most anxious 
to express their opinions. Out of 144 reports 
from all sections of the county outside the 
cities and towns; 137, or 95 per cent, were 
wholly favorable. 


Objections to Cement Roads 


Three farmers said that they did not believe 
the cement roads saved enough to pay for 
themselves, and two others.did not believe 
the roads saved anything. One farmer said 
he thought the roads were profitable, but 
he would not vote for them again. One 
farmer said he did no hauling or automobile 
driving, and did not know enough of the 
matter to express an opinion. 

The 137 favorable opinions brought out 
many interesting side-lights. Several farm- 
ers pointed out that the actual useful life 
of the cement roads was still a matter of 
uncertainty; if the roads Igsted as well as 
expected, the savings would justify the 





and sinking fund on the road 
bonds has not yet been felt. 
Possibly there may be some reaction in this 
attitude later. 


Depreciation and Tire Wear 


Some other figures on the financial basis for 
cement roads may be given. In Spring- 
field, Il., a concern which for a time 
operated an automobile livery business 
maintained a thorough cost-finding system. 
Certain cars were confined to trips over 
concrete highways, while others were routed 
over dirt roads, After 12,000 miles of run- 
ning, it was found that the average annual 
expense for a car using the concrete was 
$288 less than for one operating on dirt 
roads—a saving of 2.4 cents a mile. On 
concrete pavements the cost averaged 7.6 
cents a mile, while over dirt roads operating 
costs were 10 cents a mile. 

Tests made by the engineering depart- 
ment of the State College of Washington 
show a surprising saving in tire wear on 
concrete. ter exhaustive experiments, it 
was found that rubber wore off tires 17 times 
as fast on good macadam road as on con- 
crete, while on poor macadam tire treads 
wore off 56 times as fast as on the concrete. 

Gasoline consumption was determined at 
the same time. The tests showed that if it 
cost $10 for the gasoline to drive a car over 
concrete road, it would cost $15.07 to run 
the same distance on poor macadam. 

Results obtained by the White Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, when they ran five 
army trucks, weighing two tons each, over 
different types of [Continued on page 61 
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the Light Sussex as a silver, with excellent 
results, and it is a favorite here. White 
Leghorns and White Wyandottes, most un- 
fortunately, can not be used as either golds 


or silvers with wholly dependable results. E GUARANTEE 

It is important to remember that the 1 pound of Collis Proc- 
mother side of the mating must always come ess Pure Dried Buttermilk 
from the silver variety, and the male Parent ee 1 feedi 1 
must always come from the gold variety, if a equals in feeding va ue 3 


sex-linkage between color and sex in the 
resulting cross-bred chicks is to be secured. 
For example, last year here at the National 
Institute of Poultry Husbandry, we had two We furthermore guarantee 
a aeag tent as we a aon that Collis Process Pure Dried 
was made by drawing upon the Brown Leg- : . 

horn breed for a male and using him on Light Buttermilk contains all the 


Sussex hens, and the other consisted of lactic acid present in the Fresh 
using a Rhode Island Red male on Light Liquid Buttermilk from which 
Sussex hens. The Light Sussex hens were it is made. 

from a good laying strain which had been Collis Products Co. 


established for some years here at the college. 
The males were purchased from breeders 
who furnished the egg-laying histories back 









































XYGEN in Incubation is an abso- * 


lute necessity. More fresh air is of them. Thus, besides introducing gold 
goingthrough the Smith forced draft color, they brought together two egg-pro- 
incubator at all times than in any ducing lines. This year another trial is being 
othertype ofincubatorevermade.An made. A Red Sussex male of an egg-produc- 


abundance of moisture, scientifically | ing ling has been, crossed on Light Sussex | TOMER MUU GRY ee) 


and constantly supplied, is another 
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important feature. The quality of both are Sussex in type, size and form. | Dp Cli “is 
baby chicks hatched in a ROM ee Sane £6 Hate matinee our ex- 570, ™ 
? * perience has tallied with that o ozens 4 
a: Smith’ s 47,000 of commercial poultrymen throughout En- 


gland who have tried the same crosses. The 
forced draft incubator is insured. No cold gold-plumage pattern has been given to the nial @y JUST-RITE 
corners or hot spots, even moisture and tem- a Ol 


perature and constantly circulating air make female chicks, or the little male offspring @U> Chic 




















rf certain uality hatching and quantity service, have the silver plumage of their mothers. 
ge Insist on | “ay ee 7 chicks hatched in the Smith At hatching time the female or pullet chicks 
¥ incubator. A’ Smith perpen eer you wal — buffish nose — the _ ——— are a eas Set - INSP ECTED 
i — y you with baby chicks hatched in e@ yellow or bluish yellow. e distinction juality, Beg action an: on Chicks ‘opular 
it , a cae. between sexes by this down color has been pnd | poe ey fries "60 100 800, : 
a If you do not know of a Smith hatchery accurate and exact. The males can be de- | White, Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns... $9.00 $44.00 ys 
Serres stroyed immediately, or kept separate for | Barred and Wh. Rocks, Reds, Anconas. "$99 18-00, 68.00 
5 Th S ith In Company finishing as meat. Wh. and Silver Wyandot, Buff Orpington 7.00 13.00] 68.00 
e omi r Another trial is being made—that of a pg and Wyandot, White Mi os be ate 360 be 4 pl 

1987 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio barred and black pair of characters, using Hea eavy Chicks, $10 per Ppa ht. Light, ‘Assorted, 
i? : the Barred Plymouth Rock hens for barred 3 Spar io, There etl tin het atthe Got our our Bi Benes 
iy character and the Black Leghorn cock for trated 80 pe Pome Goatalog for wt md information on Rare Va- i 
= the black. In this cross, the little female rieties nternational B.C. A. Bank a 
“4 SPEC to CHICK BUYERS etm chicks are black, like the. male parent, and NABOB ‘HATCHERIES, Box A-3 Gasdler, ‘Ohio 
Hh pinininanieninintemmenanaed a the little cockerels are barred, like the 4 


; a 7 mothers. In the baby chicks, just hatched, Ohio Accredited -_.. 
Brooders Given the little barred male chick has a distinct BABY CHICKS ‘ir ‘en more a. 





4 Share with Miller in the big Silver white spot on the back of the head, while ey —_= pen: gph post Poultry q 
iy Jubilee Anniversary of America’s the black pullet chick is really all black. Department, Ohio State University. ; 
if ‘ong y igh tiny tne When well-bred Barred Rock hens are avail- Write for Our Big Catalog > 
i able, as well as well-bred Black Leghorn | ells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also ; 
males, this cross may prove very useful. | ‘WoLF HATCHING & BREEDING 00., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohio a 
ih Here in England egg-laying strains of Barred 


Rocks are unfortunately too limited in num- 20,000 weekly. Postpaid. 100% Live 
ber to make this cross very popular. Black BABY CHICKS cg kemagrsenl oe 
Leghorns here are well-bred and popular oF Barred & White Rocks, R.1. Reds : . : 12.00 
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Shien specie 


and would furnish any number of satis- Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes” - + 13.00 

factory males for such crossing. Buff Rocks, Black Heavy Mixed pe Seep he 10:50 
= co 4 y a2 

It must be established and remembered : Order iyen this ea Save time. Fine Cata. Free. 

| again and again that the reciprocal crosses GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Gox 19 BUCYRUS, OHIO 

NEW LOW PRICES to those just mentioned will not work out. 


ocrodited. Prom high record foun- For example, if a Barred Rock male were Tiffany’s Superior Ducklings i 












































dation stock. Per 100: Tom Barron used on Black Leghorn hens, as a few here Mammoth Pekin ae 
ra. Lamers, Gooey Aas Si have wanted to do because there were plenty Giant Rouen DUCKLINGS | 
Extra Selected Barron or T , indian Runner F 
a Leghorns, heppard's ‘An- of egg-laying Black Leghorn hens about in Worlds Best Strains” Hatching a 
com § Hock fis ark’s = Os AG, England, ary _ ee > the ‘ye apne a ALDHAM POULTRY FARM,R. 3A, Ph Hing EGS te, Pa. a. 
alive toaid. F.8d i cross Wo arred, for when the mating ;. @ 
m TALOG FREE. is thus made the barred character is domi- SQu AB BOOK | FR EE E 
SILVER WARD HATCHERY, Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. amt oa another — ae i. Rr ke ane oney APA Ba : 
ussex male were to be used on Rhode Islan Breed st t f mes eo fs 
Red hens, the chicks would all be silver, for printed in colors SIS ee ; 
en it is dominant. e must not and can SQUAB ANY a 
a interfere bp the aes of ee. ‘SP BS, Meters Mytteate, a 
xperience and experiment have establishe aa 
. ty — = “norcas Leghorns 6 12°00 the method by which this crossing of gold cock $1°° Per 100 eo 
2 a 
White, yay gs & Buff Leghorns..... 4.50 8.50 40.00 on silver hens must be made in order to J s 
Black eqhorns, Anconas. PRE A 4-50 if $0.09 secure linkage between gold and female Balance few days: before. s shipping. Our low rices are ~ 
§.C. & B.C. Reds... 1. 6.15 | 11.00. 63.00 offspring and sitver and male offspring. We | Gotenlal Poultry farms Box 910 Pleasant Hill, Mo. => 
Hs}00, $1.60; 600, $36: 100.370. WE CAN Eaiiog: may wonder why it is so, but we must be a 
oun CENTURY HATCHERY, Box E, New Washington,Oh content, for the present at least, to know that CHICKS. y on O.D. Pe after you d 
it is so. B Ae 7 oz oe 
from ragged Write for for catal fil : 
HUSKY CHICKS rarely ok QE NEED pullets are being produced | KENTUCKY Rf CHERY, 358 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





a husky livable chicks. Ovie’ s strain bred for profit will by thousands in England this spring. Are ence ee ae 
2: . ain * 
ase you. Can seats balay tnt etdae teen deonnen they to be a real addition to the industry? It CHIX yep = = sited. ot 





is obvious that they are useful only for the 
OVIE'S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 23 Boots 3, Masion, ind. table eggs that proper feeding and manage- 


White ment will coax them to produce over one, BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 51 
Leghorn Hens, old rates Ay At me two or possibly three seasons. They can 

Trapmested” pe 26 years. never be used as breeders, for they are cross- 30, 000 Chicks weekly — —7c each and -” 
ere] 6 ‘contests, Catalog bul- bred, and their progeny will resemble Joseph’s Reds, Rocks, Min., ete. 100 per cent de- 
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coat of many colors in every way. If used 
beyond that first generation, the system will 
defeat its own purpose, and injury to estab- 
lished pure breeds may result.- But if poul- 
trymen using the cross will always appre- 
ciate that sex-linkage will disappear after 
that first generation and they must go back 
to fresh, new, purebred parent stock to 
duce each season’s crop of pullets, all will be 
well. The experiment, put on as it is ina 
nation-wide way here in England, is worthy 
of note hy the poultry industry generally. 
The Institute’s cross-bred pullets are doing 
well, but I doubt if any better than the 
progeny of-either pure line used in the cross 
would have done. The thing is that we did 
know which were pullets at the time of hatch- 


ing and managed accordingly. The Bentley | 


Trials pullets and hens are doing well, too, 
but nothing phenomenal. The system, if 
kept within bounds, should increase demand 
for certain purebred males of gold class and 
females of silver class varieties, and as they 
must have utility value, many must breed 
each kind. It should improve those breeds. 
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‘Guinea Hens Are Poor 
Mothers 


UINEA hens do not sit so well nor do 

they make such good mothers as ordi- 
nary hens. A guinea hen will cover 14 of her 
own eggs while an ordinary hen will cover 
18 of them, the average size of a guinea egg 
being considerably smaller than a hen egg. 
Incubators have been used successfully, the 
period of incubation being 28 days, the 
same as for duck or turkey eggs. 

Like a turkey hen, the guinea is likely to 
drag the young around ,through rain and 
dew, and they never hunt shelter at night, 
roosting on the ground wherever they happen 
to be. For these reasons, it will be much 
better to-put the young guineas in charge 
of a chicken hen. A hen that is inclined to 
range afield will make a better mother for 
young guineas than one that hangs around 
the poultry-yard. A coop should be placed 
in a pasture or wood-lot at a distance from 
the poultry-yard, and the. hen induced to 
stay there till the young guineas are old 
enough to roost in trees or on a perch, which 
they will do when six or eight weeks old. 

The very best feed for young guineas is 
oatmeal. After they are ten days old they 
will thrive on Kafir-corn, chopped: wheat or 
corn, millet and the like, about the same feed 
being required as for young chickens. They 
are great foragers, roaming through the 
fields and pastures in search of bugs and 
worms. Hawks will get few guineas, since 
they dart to cover at the first alarm and 
they always see hawks that might otherwise 
surprise chickens. R. FP. G. 
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Epsom Salt for the Flock 


OME interesting discoveries have been 

made about feeding Epsom salt as a 
corrective and laxative’ feed for layers. 
When the hens are laying heavily and eating 
large quantities of protein they are very 
likely to become constipated. They can not 
live very long or lay at all when under this 
handicap. 

Expériments: thus far have shown that 
when. birds are laying heavily they should 
have a pound of salts for every 100 birds 
each month. The salts may be dissolved in 
the drinking water. Some people give the 
salts in wet mash, but there seems to be a 
more direct benefit by using only water. 
Only as much water as the flock will drink 
in a day should be given. Before the birds 
go to roost they should have access to fresh, 
pure water. 

When the flocks are sick with colds the 
frequency of the dose should be increased to 
twice a month. The salts seems to act as a 
tonic and keeps —— from settling 
within the bird’s body. 

Many leading poultrymen-are now adding 
Epsom salt to the mash-hoppers. This can 
be done satisfactorily. The only thing to 
keep in mind is that it should be added at 
the rate of one pound to every 100 pounds 
of mash. H. é. H. 





Bore om prominent causes of 
poultry failure : Overcrowding, 
overfeeding, underexercising. 
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A Harvest Hat that abvays 











fits your head! 


The patented buckle on the hat band tives instant ad 
ment. Loose freedom for hot sultry days in the i Id. 
Tight security when the wind blows. Perfect fit at all times. 


Koko-! Lt feather. It actually weighs very little 
thana et it te absol utely rain proof. It be cru 
ey out of shape; sag Or warp; ae Sous 
prevent fraying; evaporae - 
tion; cool, oi ce smgiegrre 


sioner ihe See ee 
If your dealer cannot supply you, mail the coupon below. 


KOKO ROOLER 








VERY 


he Koky Korat can be eruod nto ang 
shape without injury. 
SHOWER PROOF 
win pet on or lose ite shape when 
LIGHTER 
peste om 
COOLER 


The e of Koko-Kooler is ber fp ant 
porous, tllowing free circ 





MEXICAN AMERICAN F HAT | CO..! Dept.Gel7, | ith end Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
awry = Y -hessares | OMlaney codes? & order) for 75c. whim | (West of Rockies, 85c.) Please send me one Koko-Kooler 


Harvest Hat, size......cscreesees 


tener 


will return it and you will refund my money. 


Write your dealer’s name in the margin below, 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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6 Cc 
Costs less than 
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cant GOLD” 


What’s-A-Capon-and-Why? A Pot-of-Gold, from your chickens. The coining of The-Gold to your 
account, fully illustrated and explained. The Capon, The-Pot-of-Gold all in natural colors, in a 


brand new 64-page book. It explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poult 


busi- 


ness. Tells everythin qu want to know about capons. Lists of capon dealers’ addresses. Tells how 


to prevent “‘Slips.’”’ 
regular woGte realized. Get wise. This book tells how 


cers on in cc address prepaid for George Beuoy, R. 


dime, coin or stamps, 


ére to get the best and oar capon tools. Capons are immense eating. 
Renow. Be a 39 book quickly will send a 
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Warning 


the Lightning 
season is here 


YOUR home may be 
next. Don’t take such 

paw chances any 
longer. 


Get this free 
book NOW 


on you the ve facts 
a, every farmer should know 
for his own _ protection—tells 
just what lightning is, what 
causes it, how to prevent it. 
Written especially by experts of 
the famous Dodd System by 
which over 350,000 farmers are 
now GUARANTEED absolute 
protection against lightning —a 
system which now reaches in- 
to every part of America and 
Canada. The system which 
invented the famous woven cop- 
per cable with the flat strip in 
the center trade marked D. 8. 
Read this interesting book NOW. 
Next month, or even next week, 
, may be too late. Mail the 
coupon today for your own 
protection. . 
DODD & STRUTHERS 
120 8th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
16th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


USE THIS COUPON 
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If your 
radio does not 
do the music 

and the voices 
full justice it 
might be well 





GEROSLEY 
MUSICONE 


Write Dept, 36 for Booklet 
West of the Rockies, add 10% to all prices 
The Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati, O. 


Crosley Radios 395% $75 




















CONCERTINA Plays by Rolls 


Played by Pomphtots 
Anyone ree 
Without Postpaid 
Knowledge Latest 
of Music Music 


CHARLES PITTLE & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 











Goss AGENTS WANTED 
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4 Ti money today forepecislegor, 
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Poultry Notes in Passing 








Early to molt, and poor to lay, 

These are hens that never pay. 

Tardy to molt, and good to lay, 

These in the poultryman’s flock 
should stay 


ERE’S a champion hen. She raised 
four broods last year. Her first brood 


of 14 chicks was hatched in March, and 


she raised every one. In May I gave her 


seven turkey and six guineaeggs. She raised 


five of each. In July,_after she had been sit- 


ting only three days, I gave her nine guineas, 
which had been turned down by the hen 
which hatched them. She raised eight. In 
October I set her on eggs laid by some of the 
pullets of her March brood.- This was solely 
for an experiment. The fertility was low. 
Out of ten eggs only seven were fertile. 
She-hatched these and raised four. 
Colorado. Mrs. W.H.S. 








A semi-monitor house I just finished is six 
feet high in the back, five and one-half feet 
in front, and ten feet high in the center. 
The building measures 24 x 40 feet, and is 
large enough to accommodate 275 hens. I 
built it of old lumber and then stuccoed it. 
The dropping-boards are seven feet wide 
and the roosts, spaced 14 inches apart, are 
nine ‘inches aboye the platform. The’ sun 
shines through the top row of windows on 
the roosts and dropping-boards, from Oc- 
tober 1 to April 1. I have burlap to let 
down over the lower front windows on cold 
nights. The top windows are hinged at the 
bottom and-are regulated with transom 
openers for the amount of draft wanted. 
owa. John I. Lewis. 


In growing broilers, says Miss Elsmer 
Wilson, of the Louisiana Extension Ser- 
vice, it takes 3.3 pounds of a balanced 
feed to produce one pound. If the cost 
of feed is-three cents a pound, the cost 
would be 25 cents for a two-and-one- 
half-pound bird. Add to this 20 cents, 
the value of the baby chick, and the 
total will be 45 cents. 


A good way to catch rats, it is said, is to use 
an earthenware jar, about one foot in diam- 
eter, three feet in depth, with a hole, large 
enough for a rat to enter, in the side near the 
top. The jar is buried in the earth dee 
enough to have the hole on the level with 
the ground. When the rats once enter they 
are unable to climb up. They can then be 
destroyed by water. Has anybody tried 
this? P.G.N. 


The habitually loafing hen is a menace 
to any well-regulated farm, and should 
be made to do pot service at the very 
first opportunity. 


Chicks—5,000,000 of them—will be sold 
this season by 56 Ohio accredited hatcheries 


and 2,500 accredited flocks, members of the 


Ohio Poultry Improv ement Association, an 
educational association sponsored by the 
poultry department at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. All chicks must be hatched from 
eggs from accredited flocks. 


I found a dead mouse in the trap, and 
offered it to our old fat tom-cat, But bh he 
refused it, and I then carelessly threw it 
in the yard. A while later my husband 
came in and asked: ‘‘Is that one of our 
chitkens lying behind the barn?” I 
went out, and sure enough it was one 
of my best hens.. The whole mouse was 
sticking in her throat, the tail hanging 
out her bill. She choked trying to 
swallow the mouse. I decided to throw 
no more mice where the hens can get 
them. Margaret Giese, Minnesota. 

















The open season for hunting 





Holding Down State Taxes 
Continued from page 31 


that tax money is spent where a dollar out 
will bring a dollar value back. 

The two annual reports of this commis- 
sion for 1923 and 1924 surely make joyous 
reading for the taxpayers of Massachusetts. 

The state printing bill has been cut from 
$800,000 a year to less than half of that by 
buying paper wholesale, standardizing on 
forms, Raw sr by discarding useless ‘volumes 
of statistical matter and such. 


The Way To Save Is To Save 


The commission saved the cost of a new 
library by finding idle space in the state- 
house basement which was fitted up to take 
care of needs for 20 years more at a cost of 
only $4,700. This is just one example of 
many such savings. 

Both Michigan and Massachusetts buy 
goods” on test—the heat in the coal, the 
miles in the tire—and test bought prod- 
ucts in laboratories before they are paid 
for, rejecting those which do’ not come-up 
to | Logeouce agp 

ying cash, both states now take 
cam y Rereemte-phiok saved $260,000 in 
en and $200,000 in Massachusetts in 


MR oth states now employ efficiency en- 


gineers who have been overhauling heating 
and power plants in state institutions, and 
effecting large savings. When this work is 
completed in Massachusetts, $175,000 a 
year will be saved on the coal bill alone of 
the state. 

Both states have curtailed wanderings of 
employees on state expense funds. 

It is an overwhelmingly big story in these 
two states. There is no space left to tell 
how the budget making under such a system 
has stopped waste and grab-bills in the legis- 
latures. There is no space to tell of similar 
things in other states. 

e lesson is plain. If taxes are to be 
reduced, or held down, and at the same 
time roads and other needed things secured, 
the way to do it is to put business into 
government and kick politics and inefficiency 
out to the dump pile, as these two states 
have done. ‘ 


a «¢ 


Dried-apple pomace was compared with 
corn silage and beet pulp in Virginia dairy 
feeding-tests last year. One ton of apple 
pomace was equal to about three tons of 
corn silage, and about three-fourths as valu- 
able as beet pulp. Hence, if you buy apele 
pomace for cows, don’t pay more than 
times the price you can get silage for, or you 
will lose money. 
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Two Methods of 
Canning 


Continued from page 18 
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of berries in sugar; heat slowly to start juice; 
let simmer until red and rich and the berries 
settle, then can. + Cold-packed strawberries 
are not usually satisfactory. 


Summer squash is best when canned in a 
combination of cold-pack” and open-kettle 
method. Cook the squash, mash smoothly 
in a large saucepan, return to stove, season, 
pack (boiling hot) in sterilized jars and proc- 
ess half an hoyr. Add butter when served. 


The best canned applesauce is made by 
making the regular sauce (cooking as rapidly 
as possible is the secret of all good apple- 
sauce) sweetening to taste, and canning, 
while boiling, by open-kettle method. This 
can not be told from fresh sauce and is a 
splendid way.to conserve some of the surplus 
of the deliciously flavored early apples, or a 
surplus of winter’apples. 


For peaches and pears make a sirup of 
desired sweetness and in it cook—not too 
much at a time—carefully prepared and 
halved fruit. Do not make too much sirup, 
as either fruit makes much juice. Taste 
after the juice flows, and add more sugar if 
desired. Can some of the harder pears with 
very little sugar for pear salad, which is so 
delicious in winter; write ‘“‘For pear salad”’ 
on the labels, Fruit should just simmer if 
it is to be kept whole and the sirup clear. 
Add two or three cracked pits to the peaches. 


Raspberries are best when canned by cold- 
pack method in heavy sirup. They are hard 


method. ° 


Raspberries and currants for meats are 
best done open-kettle. Add to stemmed 
currants any liked amount of raspberries 
and one-third the weight of fruit in sugar; 
simmer 45 minutes and can. These are de- 
licious. 


Plums should be done open-kettle method. 
Prick, and cook carefully in heavy sirup 
(use little water as they are very juicy) until 
tender. Can, boiling, on stove. 

For canned plum jam (not too rich) add 
a few spoonfuls of water to start the juice, 
half the weight of fruit in sugar. Cook, 
stirring, until fruit is soft and well broken. 
Remove fruit from stove, take out pits with 
fork, bring again to boiling point and can. 
No attempt is made to keep fruit whole, so 
it need not be pricked. Some plums are not 
so sweet as others, and sugar must be added 
to suit the taste; as the product is to be 
canned the amount of sugar makes no 
difference in its keeping. 


Piquant sauces are best done open-kettle 
method. Our favorite red piquant sauce is 
Gibbs’s chow-chow, made with 1 peck ripe 
tomatoes, peeled and cut; add % cupful of 
salt, let stand half an hour. Drain, put in a 
kettle, add 4 onions and 3 green swéet 
peppers put through the meat chopper, 3 
cupfuls of vinegar, 4 pound of sugar, black 
pepper to taste and a dash of cayenne pepper. 
Cook until somewhat thickened (about an 
hour), stirring. Can the juice which is 
drained off (boiling) for soups, jellied salad 
and flavoring. 

aq ¢ 


Summer Stoves 
Continued from page 30 


manufacturer frankly states that neither his 
stove nor any other make will be found fool- 
proof, and urges the purchaser to use a fair 
degree of caution and intelligence in its 
operation. . 

Never, never attempt to refill a lighted 
kerosene or gasoline stove without first 
turning off all the. burners and taking the 
tank outside (unless you are looking for 
trouble). True, you may get through with- 
out disaster once or twice, but not always. 
Not any kind of stove will do good work 
unless it is kept reasonably clean, and you 
will find your summer stove no exception to 
the rule; in fact, such stoves require a greater 
degree of cleanliness in order to function. 
Any kind of a summer stove (of a reliable 
make) will prove to be an angel in disguise in 
assisting you in your kitchen during hot 
weather. Lucile Day. 
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to keep unbroken if done by the open-kettle- 
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McNess’ “Clean Sweep” is entirely 
different from any other you ever 
saw. It is made of long non-breaking fibres that 
bend to the job and brush up the-dust as well as 
the dirt. It is the lightest and most flexible broom 
you ever handled. It gets into the corners and 
hard-to-get-at places easily. It is so balanced and 
shaped that sweeping doesn’t tire you. 
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“CLEAN SWEEP” 





Why You 
Will Like the 








Beggs eg “Brushes Up the Dust While It Sweeps the Dirt” 
The It works equally well on any kind of surface—polished 
damage tofurnitare. If hardwood floors, carpets, rugs, linoleum or cement. The top 
—The per ast le grate of the broom is covered with a rubber cap to prevent mar- 
ios cmp owenping. ring furniture. It will outlast several corn brooms. Fibres 
—The fibres aresct incement 1 are set in cement and firmly stitched with toughtwine, It 
a eenee makes every day’s work easier and saves you broom money. 
peeery ’ 
well as the dirt. Your Dealer 
—Testtinenyatberiroon. Sells “CLEAN SWEEP” 





—It works well on 
w equally 


Hm Order one from 






You will want a McNess’ “Clean Sweep”’ Broom. 
M Dealer when he <alls at your home with his McNess 








—It is the broom your ess ” . 
you ean bdy because it | Store on Wheels.” He'll gladly iet youtryout this fine new Broom. If 
costs only $2.95 and out- | you haveno McNess Dealer in yourterritory, send a $2.35 money order 
lasts several corn and we will : a McNess Broom, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money will be cheerfully ref 





Aittis pinion sis. Freeport, IIL. 









OO Aton Stree 


Furst-McNessCo. 
ae FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 

3 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Send fun = sa 
e free list an 

Pifow TO USE A 

RAZOR” 









A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 
Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sports- 

. farmers; li strong; ed ily. 
handle Farms ShivecAnishs blades file tested: HAND FORGED 
FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRANTED. 





MAHER & GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1877) 








Brush Facts 
by the Old-timer 





Brush painting vs. Spray painting 


OU take a “‘squirt-gun.”” I'll stick 

to a good bristle brush, like a 
Whiting’s Brush or an Adams Brush. 
You'll always be a “slop-job"’ man. I’)! 
build a aster Painter reputation. 
You'll do a cheaper job? Maybe. Any- 
how, it'll look cheaper. But mine il 
outlast it—three to one. What's the 
answer? Machine painting never can 
take the place of brush-work where 
guality and real economy count for 
anything. Don't be side-tracked from 
good brushes. Start off on the right foot 
—with Whiting-Adams Brushes— 
and you won't finish flat on your back. 








ASSOCIATED; PHOTO, Box 1 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! WHITING-ADAMS 


One Kodak roll film developed; 6 fine Glossy BOSTO!? 
Prints; 15e, ‘ , ‘ 
K, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Our Country-Home Club 


try homes; the club meets in these 

homes and helps to solve some of their 
problems. There are twelve farm families in the organization and 
they meet at each home once a year, on the third Saturday night 
of the month. In January we hold an all-day meeting for which 
the hostess plans a dinner, but as each family brings contributions 
of food, the dinner taxes no one. We try to plan an extra-good 


Tes members of this club live in coun- 


program for this meeting, the 


By Laura Haigh Moore 


munity.” Others have said, “There isn’t 
another community in the country that 
could keep a club hanging together as you 
folks have.” But they could, if they tried. Ours is neither an 
unusual nor an extraordinary neighborhood. Farmers’ families 
need to get together, and in these days when visiting seems to 
have gone out of style, a club such as ours fills the need. 

We have picnics and other outings during the summer and 


once’ in a while arrange for a 





program following dinner and 
usually including one or moré 
speakers from our state college, 
and special music. It is not at 
all unusual for members of the 
faculty of our college to meet 
with us, and one of their number 
is an honorary member of the 
organization. 

Not long ago we held a “guest 
night” in the schoolhouse, each 
family having the privilege of 
inviting six guests. For this oc- 
casion we called upon one of our 
state-college friends for an illus- 
trated talk on his last trip to 
Europe. The lantern slides had 
been made from photographs he 
had taken; and the talk was both 
interesting and instructive. Ice- 
cream and cookies were served 
later. Simple refreshments, pro- 
vided by the host and hostess of 
the evening, are served at every 
meeting. 











show at the movie theater in 
our village. We do not charge 
admission to these shows but in- 
vite our friends/to attend. The 
finest one we have had was a 
travelog on Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park via Gardiner Gate- 
way. It was illustrated with 
motion-pietures and beautifully 
colored slides. The pictures and 
the lecturer were sent to us by 
one of the railway companies, 
and we had no expense except 
the cost of running the machine 
for the evening. We distributed 
tickets for that affair and had 
two shows, both to crowded 
houses. Every one in the audi- 
ence was delighted with the 
evening’s program. 





\ K JE do not believe in keeping 

all our good times to our- 
selves, but now and then share 
with those outside the club. Our 








UR club was organized in 
1913 at one of our neigh- 
borhood homes. The owner of 
this home invited a few of the neigh- 
bors in for the evening, prepared 
appetizing but simple refreshments 
and then suggested forming a little 
community club. The idea was well 
received and the result was our organi- 
zation with our hostess as president 
for the first year. The club was such a 
novelty and so much of a success that 
in a short time we had so many families 
asking for membership that we de- 
cided to raise the limit to 20. This 
was a large number to be entertained 
in a home and that was the problem 
before us when the war came on. The 
war work, together with our efforts to 
roduce more of everything on the 
arms, and a shortage of help, caused 
us to give up our club work and our 
meetings. 

When peace was declared we began 
talking about our club, and one evening 
about a dozen families came together 
and reorganized. The original plan of 
meeting in our homes could not be 
given up, so it was decided to limit the 
membership to twelve families. This 
number can be entertained comfortably 
in most of our homes, and the host and 
hostess have the privilege of inviting 
any friends they choose. We usually 


have some visitors and they always seem to enjoy our irene. 
People from other neighborhoods often say, ‘““We wish we had a 
club like yours. We don’t have anything of the kind in our com- 


An inviting doorway with comfortable seats on each side leads 
one to think that friendly people live within 


























Less pretentious but quite as friendly is the 


simpler doorway to this simple home 


. 


neighbors.” 






club has done some worth-while 
things, besides the good social 
times it gives us. The biggest 
thing it has done was to start 
the movement for our farmers’ 
elevator. We first invited some men 
and their wives from another town 
(where they had such an elevator) to 
come to one of our meetings, and the 
men who were directors in the organ- 
ization told us all about their elevator. 
By asking questions and discussing 
the matter we gained much necessary 
information. The first meeting of the 
men who put the movement over was 
held at the home of the club’s presi- 
dent. When the organization was 
completed, half of the board of directors 
were members of our club, and all of 
the officers except the vice-president 
were club members. This elevator 
now controls all the grain business of 
the town, handling 1,000,000 bushels 
of grain a year, a business formerly 
owned by two companies. 

When our public library was estab- 
lished, a committee from our club was 
asked to help in the work, and a mem- 
ber of our club has been on the library 
board from its beginning. 

The members of our Country-Home 
Club know that they have benefited in 
many ways by this association and 
would recommend such an organization 
to other country neighborhoods: 


We find that we are all getting more out of life by trying to live 
up to our club’s slogan: 


“Better homes, better farms, better 





. - - home, the spot of earth supremely blest, a dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest—Montgomery. 
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Wonderful New Breakfasts 


Which Come to Prove Food that’s “Good for You” 
Can be Supremely Delicious, too! 








You prepare them in an instant, 
and serve them to win back way- 
ward appetites when just. ordinary 


deliciousness fails to attract 











Puffed Grains with sliced 
bananas and cream; or 
“half-and-half” —try this 
» to start mornings right. 

















With peaches, a delightful 
variant from the routine 
breakfast. And yet supremely 
“good for you,” too. 





Blackberries, strawberries, raspber- 
ries—any kind of fresh’berries with 
Puffed Grains, each brings added 
goodness to the other. A summer 
breakfast treat, incomparable. 




















THE. QUAKER OATS 
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a 
ERE are four ways to add a new 
interest to breakfast. Try one to- 
morrow. Note how simple it is to stop 
the monotony of ordinary breakfasts, to 
convert that frequently colorless meal 


into a gay adventure. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are different from any other cere- 
als known. 


They’re toasty, crunchy grains that 
taste like toasted nutmeats. Their food 
value is that of rich grain foods. 


They digest easily for they are steam 
puffed, and thus every food cell broken. 
Each enticing grain is eight times its nor- 
mal size. No other grain food enjoys 
this puffing process. It is exclusive to 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, 
and makes them totally different in 
form, flavor and deliciousness from any 
other cereal that comes to your table. 


Besides the important minerals and 
other essential food elements of wheat, 
the Puffed Wheat contains approximate- 
ly 20% of bran; but you would never 
guess it, so delightfully is it concealed. 
The Puffed Rice is rich in carbohydrates, 
making a dish decidedly nutritious and 
delicious, both. 


For that “something different” you 
crave get either the wheat or the rice 


today. 
Besides the ways pictured here, there 


~ are many other delightful ways to serve 


. . « “food that’s good for you that you 
eat because you love it.” 
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Florence Burner 
with outer jacket cut 
away to show how 
flame is focused on 
the cooking vessel. 








The New Grid-Top Florence Oil Range 


Notice the roomy cooking surface made with an all-over grid. You 
can use ony : ’ } 

oven does all types of baking efficiently and with great economy. 
ri ; 
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inch of the space. The single Giant burner under the 


RES 


Focused heat - 


for quicker meals and a cooler kitchen 


LUSHED faces, hot kitchens, 
high fuel bills—all are ended 


the minute you put a Florence Oil ” 


Range in your kitchen. For the 
Florence is built scientifically on 
the principle of focused heat. 

The specially constructed Flor- 
ence burners focus the heat—send 
it straight up into the cooking 
and not into the kitchen. 

The top of the short, wickless 
Florence burner is only 2% inches 
below the cooking. But that’s 
not all. Florence burners force 
air inside the flame, giving a 
quick and most intense heat. 
Hottest heat close up under the 
cooking—this is focused heat. 

Of course it’s pleasanter to use 
this oil range that cooks the din- 
ner and leaves the kitchen cool. 
But it’s cheaper and quicker, too. 
Food is thoroughly cooked in less 
time because the heat goes di- 
rectly to the cooking. 

The Florence burns a clear, gas- 
like flame from the vapor of kero- 


sene—one of the cheapest fuels 
known. You will be amazed to | 
discover how much your Florence” 
can cook on a gallon of oil. 


The oven for perfect baking 


No other oven has the special fea- 
tures that make the Florence 
Portable Oven ideal for perfect 
baking and roasting—the baker’s 
arch that prevents heat pockets, 
and the patented heat-spreader. 
Pies and cakes come out of the 
Florence Oven evenly browned. 
There is a heat-indicator on the 
oven door. 

See the Florence Oil Range at 
the nearest department, furni- 
ture, or hardware store. We shall 
be glad to tell you the dealer’s 
name. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Division Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New 

Orleans, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland. 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, 

Florence Water Heaters and Vemnes Oil Heaters. 


FLORENCE Oil Range 


The stove with Focused Heat 

















Ways of Marketing 
Surplus Fruits 
By Aunt Harriet 











OW can we market surplus fruit and 
vegetables? Would they sell if 
canned? Farm Wife. 


It pays to can if you put up a good product, 
use attractive labels and offer your wares’in 
the right market. The boards of trade of 
your nearest cities can furnish you with the 
names of leading hotels, restaurants, grocers 
and private hospitals, where you could prob- 
ably sell in quantities. You can sell at retail 
to private customers, either delivered at 
their homes or through markets. 

If you can not visit prospective customers 
in person, write neat businesslike letters, 
telling about your products, and send them 
sample cans (small size). Try for an order 
for this year’s products and make your 
products so satisfactory that orders will be 
repeated and increased the following year. 
Use neat labels (typewritten or printed) 
with the name of the product, your name 
and address and the name of your farm. 

Tin cans are satisfactory, economical and 
more desirable than glass for food which is 
to be carried or shipped, as there is no danger 
of breakage. If you do not have a canning 
outfit, with the necessary capper and sealer, 
pérhaps several neighbors would unite in 
buying one to be used by the community. 

Instead of confining yourself to plain 
vegetables, can soup mixtures, succotash and 
corn on the cob. Small ears of Golden 
Bantam corn are used for canning (they run 
six ears to a can). Corn on cob is becoming 
a popular novelty and can be canned with 
less work than corn put up in the usual way. 
Canned beets, canned hominy and canned 
baked beans appeal to people who have 
neither time nor facilities for preparing foods 
which require long cooking. You will note 
that I said ‘‘baked beans.” 

Fruit can be canned or made into jams, 
jellies and conserves. Put. part™of your 
product in very small glasses (from the 
“five and ten’’) for individual serving and 
for private customers who buy them to send 
to the sick. Small baskets holding four or 
six of these glasses can be put up attractively 
for the Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. 
One thing leads to or suggests another, and 
if you study your market and put up a good 
product, you will soon find customers. 


OULD you please give us a list of 
suitable and acceptable graduation 
gifts for both girls and boys? 
Grandma and Aunties. 


For girls, you can choose a handbag, 
string of pearls or other beads, bar-pin, ring, 
bracelet, pair small pins or lingerie clasps, 
lingerie, silk stockings, pair shoe buckles 
(silver or rhinestone), handkerchiefs, toilet 
articles, hat box. or overnight bag or piece of 
furniture for her room. 

The list for boys includes hair- and clothes- 
brushes, nice leather purse, billfold or bag, 
belt with silver buckle, cuff links, neckties, 
pretty socks, handkerchiefs on which his 
initials could be embroidered, key ring and 
container, flashlight, alarm-clock, chair or 
good reading-lamp for his room, collar bag, 
necktie holder, good laundry bag, set gar- 
ment hangers in case or pair of slippers. 

You can choose from the. following list 
for both girls and boys: Stationery, books, 
pictures, suit-case or traveling-bag,; watch, 
fountain-pen, desk set, articles of clothing 
and money for a trip or for further education. 


| dapeowcg give a list of the flowers and 
gems for the months of the year. 


June Rose. 
January Snowdrop Garnet 
February Primrose Amethyst 
March Violet Aqua marine 
April Daisy Diamond 
May Hawthorn or Emerald 
apple blossom 
June Rose Pearl 
July Poppy Ruby 
August Water-lily Sardonyx 
September Morning-glory or Sapphire 
golden-rod 
October ame Opal 
November sen tag Topaz 
December Turquoise 
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Balanced Meals for 
the Threshers 











VERY community has its own way of 
handling threshers, but in a certain 
section of Iowa they advanced farther than 
they realized when they decided that there 
would be ‘‘no supper for the threshing crew.” 
It has been the rule for years without 
number for the housewife at the farm where 
threshing was going on, to cook twice a day 
for the whole crew. Now the men are going 
home for the evening meal. The automobile 
helps solve this problem, and the men are 
content to take the quick run home with a 
chance to cool off somewhat before sitting 
down to supper. But best of all, the*new 
custom takes away some of the farm wives’ 
dread of threshing time. 

Another thing, farm women are getting 
together to plan the meals served to threshers. 
With planning, it is possible to have variety 
in meals, and to cut down on time and’ labor. 
These meals are more appetizing, for foods 
that fit together can be arranged for. 

Time was: when any one who went the 
rounds with the threshing ring would find 
that dinner invariably consisted of roast 
beef and boiled potatoes.’ Whatever variety 
there was, was in the way of desserts and 
vegetables. After eating at the first house, 
you knew just about what was coming at 
every other house. The big difference was 
that each succeeding housewife would put a 
little bit more on the table. But nowadays 
the wives of members of the threshing rings 
are getting together before the threshing 
season opens and planning a series of menus, 
so that there will be practically no repetition 
of the main dishes of the meals. It is easy 


to tell ahead of time, barring accidents or | 


rain, just how many meals the threshers will 
eat at each farm. 


What Should Meals for Threshers 
Include? 


For dinner: Meat; a starchy dish such as 
potatoes (Irish or sweet), rice or macaroni; @ 
raw vegetable or relish or vegetable salad, 
and a cooked vegetable; bread or rolls (with 
butter, of course); fruit, a frozen dessert or 
simple pudding such as fruit shortcake or 
gelatin, rice pudding or custard. Cookies or 
cake are welcome with fruit or frozen desserts. 
Cakes without icing are better than those 
which are iced, when served with a full meal; 
besides, a rich, sweet icing increases thirst. 

Supper requires meat, which can be served 
cold and sliced, or a hearty dish, such as 
macaroni and cheese, baked beans or frizzled 
dried beef; creamed or fried potatoes;~a 
simple salad or relish; bread, rolls, biscuits 
or corn bread; a ‘simple dessert; tea, coffee 
and milk. 


Suggested Menus for Dinner 


Pot-roast beef, gravy, browned potatoes, but- 
tered green beans, lettuce and tomato salad, 
whole-wheat bread, fruit roll. 

Baked or boiled ham, spinach, creamed 
potatoes, corn bread, ice-cream with fresh 
fruit, gem cakes or cookies. 

Chicken and biscuits, boiled potatoes or 
rice, corn-en cob, cabbage salad, bread, rice 
custard with raisins. 

Meat loaf, mashed tatoes, succotash, 
cole-slaw, whole-wheat bread, apple batter- 
pudding. 

Swiss steak, boiled or browned potatoes, 
buttered beets, carrots and peas, bread, 
relish, fresh fruit with custard. 


Supper Menus 


Macaroni and cheese, buttered carrots and 
peas, sliced tomatoes, bread, jelly or jam, 
fruit, cookies. : 

Stew (from yesterday’s beef), adding car- 
rots, potatoes, turnips and onions; whole- 
—— bread, jelly, apple sauce, hot ginger- 

read. 

Potatoes escalloped with ham (left from 
day before), buttered beans, radishes, whole- 
wheat bread, fresh fruit, cake or cookies. 

Sliced meat loaf with creamed potatoes, or 
creamed eggs with ham and buttered po- 
tatoes; tomato and cottage-cheese salad, 
bread, fruit shortcake. 

Potatoes escalloped with sausage, tomato, 
cucumber and lettuce salad, corn bread, 
jelly or jam, fruit sherbet, gem cakes. 
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— The Soul 
of the Salad 


Just as the dressing is the soul of the salad, so the 
vinegar is the soul of the dressing. 

Vinegar, at its best, should be more than simply 
a sour taste—it should be flavor, so that it will not 
only impart a goodness of its own, but also bring out 
the fine flavor of every food it touches. 

Heinz Vinegars are flavor because they are made 
from the finest ingredients and then aged for many 
months in wood. Long aging gives them a mellowness, 
aroma and body which quickly prepared vinegar can- 
not have. You cannot hurry good vinegar along. 

Four kinds to suit all tastes, 


@H_.).H.co."26 




















The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS . H. J. HEINZ COMPANY . PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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made with stove burn- 


THE 












NE of the joys of cooking with Kitchenkook—clean pots 
and pans—means so much in every kitchen. 
Kitchenkook, different from any stove you 
have ever used, makes and burns its own gas, pro- 
ducing the fastest cooking fire known—faster even 
than gas—and free of smoke, soot, odog and 
grease. All burners going full speed in three 
minutes; turn on or off like gas. 

Ask your dealer to show you why Kitchenkook 
is cleaner, safer, faster and more economical; the 
perfect stove for baking. If he does not stock it, 
write for big free catalog showing 15 beautiful 
Reproduction of photo MOdels. Address nearest office, Dept. 71. 


ei puusivegrool of AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. Ye 


ALBERT LEA 


KITCHEN KOOK 


IDEAL COOK STOVE 
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Attractive Designs for 
Summer Clothes 







































































No glass, no rubbers, no ca; 


Virginia Home 

Can Sealer 
You can put_up 500 
cans a day. Price in 
reach of every home. 
Approved by U. S 
x Government. 

Good-H ofsekeeping 
Institute 
State Colleges, Universities and Can- 
Wanted ning Clubs. Write for free 
Agents booklet on Sealers, cans 
and good steam pressure cookers. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 12 





Roanoke, Va. 
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Farm Journal Dress Pottenié 


12 cents each 
Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15‘ cents 
in coin for our up-to-date 1926 ing and Summer 


Casale. containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ 
and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 
Be sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 


Pattern Department, T FARM JOURNA 
Philadelphia, Pa. adadiioenad 


ps, no 
worry or roasting of self. With the 
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We REMOVES DANDRUFF 
_ STOPS HAIR FALLING 
Ww 


wae Fas been used with 
kK success for more than 40 years. 





) 6OFE F192 at all drugdists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y 


When arene om always use 
FLORESTON SHAMPOO 






A true hair 
ficial to hair 
neetion with 


nd scalp, and ideal for use in con- 
arker’s Hair Balsam. Price 60c 








Wan BEAUTY TO GRAY 
ip AND FADED HAIR 


utifier, both cleansing and bene- * 


















|_ THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER | 








PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 

AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar: 


to operate Pays for itsel: 


# + 
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5492. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 84, 36,88, 40, 42, 44 


inches bust measure. 


5490. Misses’ Dress. 8 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 
5484. Dress for Large Women. 8 sizes: 88, 40, 42, 


44, 46, 48, 50, 52 inches bust measure. 


5481. Ladies’ Smock. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 


um, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
inches bust measure. 

. Girls’ Middy Dress. 6 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
years. 


5505. Girls’ Smock. 6 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
5471. Child’s Pantie Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years, 
5473. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years, 
5486. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 


88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. 


5470. Boys’ Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 8, 4, 5 years. 
5457. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 


42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 











Prices of 
Journal will be found in first column on this 


patterns obtainable from The Farm 
page 





























































































Oily-Skin Problems 
By the Beauty Editor 











N oily skin is a real trial, and just when 
you want to look your best it insists on 
looking its shiniest, especially in hot weather. 
Powder won’t stick on it properly, and be- 
sides the oiliness there are fikely to be black- 
heads and other complexion troubles. But 
the possessor of an oily skin has this con- 
solation. Her skin will probably keep its 
youthful appearance far longer than her 
dry-skinned sister’s, since it does not wrinkle 
so easily, nor so soon fall into a network of 
tiny lines around the eyes and mouth. 

Although it is hardly possible to change 
an oily skin into a dry one, by careful atten- 
tion you can keep it looking well groomed and 
attractive, and if you faithfully follow the 
simple daily treatment outlined in this 
column you will see a definite improvement 
in its texture and general appearance. 

Once a day the skin must have a complete 
and thorough cleansing. At night is the 
best time for this, since you are likely to be 
less hurried than in the morning. Then, too, 
your skin, being relieved of the dust and 
impurities it has collected during the day, 
can rest and refresh itself while you sleep, 
and be all ready to look its best in the 
morning, 


Soap, Water and Cold-Cream 


First, wash the face and neck with a pure, 
mild soap and warm water, to remove the 
surface dirt. Next dip your fingers into a 
jar of good cold-cream and rub the cream 
thoroughly into the skin with little circular 
movements of the fingertips, working from 
the chin upwards. Do not rub hard enough 
to stretch or pull the skin, but just hard 
enough to work the cream well into the pores. 
It may seem strange advice, to use cold- 
cream on a skin that is already too oily, but 
in an oily skin the pores are usually large and 
relaxed. The oil is not all thrown out on the 
surface. Some of it stays in the pores, col- 
lects dust and dirt and hardens. This is the 
cause of blackheads. Soap has little effect 
on this hardened oil, but the delicate oil in 
cold-cream sinks into the pores, softens and 
loosens their contents, and is then wiped 
away, bringing all these clogging wastes 
with it. So, you see, cold-cream is an im- 
portant part of the care of an oily skin. 


Blackheads 


Now with a soft cloth or the cleansing tissue 
which is so nice for the purpose, wipe away 
the cold-cream. If any blackheads are visi- 
ble, cover the forefingers with a thickness of 
clean cloth (an old handkerchief is best for 
the purpose), so that the nails will not break 
the skin, and very gently press them out. 
Wrap a small piece of ice in one thickness of 
cheese-cloth or an old handkerchief, and go 
lightly over the face. Don’t let the ice rest 
in one spot, but keep it moving briskly until 
the skin is pink and tingling. If you can not 
get ice, dip your wash-cloth in the coldest 
water you can get and hold it against the 
face. Lastly, moisten a small piece of ab- 
sorbent cotton with ordinary wich-hazel and 
pat it all over the face for two or three 
minutes. Wich-hazel is a splendid astringent 
and helps to close the pores and tone up the 
skin and facial muscles. This completes the 
nightly treatment. 

In the morning it is only necessary to dash 
cold water on the face until the skin feels 
thoroughly waked up and your cheeks glow. 
If you use face powder, you will find that it 
goes on more smoothly and stays on better 
if you use a little vanishing cream on the 
skin first. Vanishing creams contain no oil. 
They merely form a slight, invisible film 
that takes away shine and holds the powder. 

If the skin shows excess oil during the day, 
particularly on the forehead, nose and chin, 
a few drops of wich-hazel or toilet-water on a 
bit of cotton will quickly remove it. 


Fate 


Letters asking questions concerning beauty and 
the care of the body can not be answered in The 
Farm Journal. Adio all such letters thus: 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write 
briefly, with pen and ink, and enclose stamped 
and addr envelope for reply. 
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More than six million 
women now make sure 
of success with their 
jams and jellies this 
simple, easy way. 






















































When. you make jams 


and jellies 


this modern way 


‘“‘There’s no such word as Fail” 


PerFect jam or jelly every time 
with only one or two minutes’ 


boiling 
NEE aie of the anxiety in 


jam and jelly making has 
been due to the fact that fruits 
vary greatly in the amount of jelly- 
forming substance which they con- 
tain. 

Very few fruits have enough of 
this jellying substance to jellify all 
of their juice. That is why by the 
old-fashioned, long-boil method 
the juice had to be boiled down 
until this jelying element was 
concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice, 

But now, even without previous 
experience, you can make perfect 
jams and jellies every time with 
only one or two minutes’ boiling. 


You need never again have a 
failure. For after long study and 
investigation of the nature of fruits, 
the way has been found to extract 
the jellying substance from fruit in 


which it is abundant so as to pro- 
duce a highly refined liquid concen- 
trate which, used with any fruit 
juice, gives it the required amount 
of natural jellying quality. 


This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. The short boiling time with 
Certo preserves the fresh flavor and 
color of your fruit and saves so much of 
the juice which used to boil away that 
you get half again more jam or jelly. 
Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. Jn Canada ad- 
dress: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Co- 
bourg, Ont, 


Send 10 for half-size mga to 
make 6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, de- 
pending on the recipe used. 












I Douctas-Pectin Corp., ‘ 
640Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
Please send me postpaid a half-size 
trial bottle of Certo with the recipe book. 
I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) to cover ; 
postage. ; 
NAME. osc ccccvcsovcesecveccsessiase 
MATES sce cccrccuverceccecccuneseens 
ap ae Pet Fer iy Ee Pee po State..... 
Bice novsecsenseonsesereanvorasansepensosconsunnetanswesstovsesemepbshnanreresh 
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BEAUTY 


in healthy 
teeth and gums— 


Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 

They compel the admiration of 

all who see them. And there is 

health too, in gleaming teeth and 

firm gums, for when they are scru- 

pulously kept clean, germs and 
isons of decay can’t lurk and 
reed around them. 


Remove Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth scru- 
pulously clean. It foams into all 
the hard-to-get-at places between 
the teeth and around the edges of 
the gums, and so removes causes 
of tooth decay. 


Use Colgate’s regularly. It will keep 
your teeth clean and gloriously 
attractive. And you'll like its taste 
. ++ even children love to use it 


regularly. SO 








removes causes of tooth decay 
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say Home Canning Made lar 
With Real Seal Caps. 


. You can’t fail with Real-Seal fruit jar 
EE > caps. They fit any Mason jar—abeolute 
vacuum — no chance for | ing. 
Easy to = on—eliminates t Stine of 
screw caps and bending hot je. Lg 
and approved by Good 
Test these caps free. Send sin of 
grocer—we'll send you two free complete 
3 offer, 1 . jacieting 
clamps and rubbers, 40c or 3 dozen for 
$1.00. Pe send your order in today! 


| REAL SEAL CAP CO. 
eo: 2420 W. 14th St., Chicago, Ill. 























i need gaunt te set my Condy, Chewing Gum and Mints. 
Milton Gordon, 1416 
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Camping, swimming, fishing, 


are fun but don’t beat haying 








acquainted with are known for their 

social habits. Not social when it comes 
to getting along well with boys and girls— 
but social among themselves. The hornets 
and wasps are very closely related to each 
other and also are distant cousins of our 
honey-making bees. They live in colonies, 
whether these be in holes dug in the ground, 
on trees or under the eaves of a shed or 
house. From a solitary life which the queen 
starts in spring, they develop into large 
numbers until fall, when most of them die 
and the surviving queens hide away for the 
win 


Te hornets and wasps which we are 


ter. 

Few folks fully appreciate the real value of 
a hornet. There is the common white-faced 
hornet, for instance—the largest member of 
our social wasps. With the exception of 
buzzing around our heads once in a while, 
there is little damage done by them. Their 
food consists largely of insects. In fact, their 
habit of preying on pests like the house-fly 
classes them among our most valuable 
friends. A colony of hornets dwelling close 
to a residence will so closely patrol the 
premises in search of house-flies that the 
owner may feel safe even without screens in 
his doors and windows. But the timid soul 
would rather have flies than hornets. 

Hornets are intelligent creatures. In fact, 
long before man discovered the art of making 
paper, hornets chewed wood pulp and mixed 
it with substances similar to the sizing used 
in the manufacture of our own paper today. 
Did you ever watch a hornet build its nest? 
If not, keep an eye open and instead of 
chasing the little fellow away, watch it light 
on an old board roof, or on a weather-beaten 
fence-post. See how quickly it scrapes up 
the loose fibers in its jaws, and with the fore- 
feet rolls them into a small ball. 

At first the nest may look like a small 
parasol anchored to the limb of a tree. As 
one story is completed, together with its 
many hexagonal cells for holding eggs and 
infants, the walls are extended; and finally 
when the hornet’s house is completed, the 
eutside wall or roof_is brought together at 
the bottom, with only a small opening left 
as an entrance. The outer wall, or roof, is 
made of sheets of paper which often bear 
beautiful markings. The partition walls are 


Our Friend, the Hornet 


united at various points and a number of 
oblong air-chambers are left. These are very 
important for the physical welfare of the 
occupants. Each aus of the hornet’s nest 
resembles the nest of a banded wasp, but the 
wasp has but one story, or platform, which is 
left open. 

Both hornets and wasps pay much atten- 
tion to the rearing of their young. The 

















He’s not afraid of the hornet’s nest 


babies are fed on a food known as “‘pap” 
which is composed of the juices of fruits, 
insects and even raw meat.. Watermelons 
and cantaloupes are favorite foods, also 
berries and fruits. Whenever you see a 
hornet light on a piece of fruit and then 
dart away with a small morsel in its tiny 
insect mouth, you can be sure that the baby 
back home in the paper cradle will get 
something good to eat. 

If there is a hornet’s nest near your house 
or barn, don’t destroy it. Unless folks lose 
their heads and strike at wasps and hornets, 
they will do no harm. So be kind to the 
hornet and do not bother its nest, 





A Real 4-H “Huck Finn” 


HEN June comes, some young folks 
like to shelve their books away in the 
attic and forget that there 
ever was a school. That's 
the idea some people 
have about a real ‘‘Huck- 
Per 4 leberry Finn.” 

~<a That may have been 
all right before the days 
of 4-H clubs. But since 
club work requires that a 
boy or girl work hard at 
his project throughout 
the summer, it was neces- 
sary to find a 4-H “Huck 
Finn” to fit the pattern. 
And here he is. e lives 
in Ross county, Ohio. 
County Agent R. W. 




















Henry and his home 


Wallace says’ that the family Bible has his 
name recorded as Henry Vandermark, but 
folks in Ross county know him better by the 
name of ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.”’ 

Henry is a boy who has had quite a bit of 
hard luck in his young life. He has to live 
with a smaller brother and his dad in a little 
one-room farmhouse. They are very poor. 
But Henry had enough ambition in him to 
join a pig club,. despite all his handicaps. 
He possesses the stuff that won’t let him 
give up. He either walked og rode horseback 
some seven or eight milés to each club 
meeting. Once during last summer, when 
club members took part in a free trip to the 
University, Henry walked 14 miles to 
Chillicothe to catch the car for Columbus. 
That same night, returning from Columbus, 
he walked 14 miles home. Last fall he re- 
ceived his first reward for his pluck and 
determination. He won honors at the county 
fair for his pig-club work, and at the end of 
the exhibit day Henry was called up to the 
speakers’ platform, where he received a 
watch. 

There are many other ‘Huck Finns” like 
Henry doing 4-H club work. The idea which 
some folks used to have, that a boy couldn’t 
belong to a club unless his father had money 
to buy the calf or pig, is fast dying out. It 
may be an advantage to start with the best 
calf in the county, but it’s pluck and courage 
such as that shown by Henry Vandermark 
that make 4-H club champions. 
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Farm Boys in the 
Sports World 
By Jack Werner 











VI. Fred “Cy” Williams 


ROM college to the big leagues is a jump 

made by few athletes. ‘‘Cy’’ Williams, 
slugger extraordinary and star outfielder of 
the Philadelphia National League team, is 
one of the few major-league ballplayers to 
accomplish this feat. !Cy went direct from 
Notre Dame University, where he was a 
champion hurdler, to the Chicago Cubs; 





Cy Williams hits a homer 


six years later he was traded to the Phillies, 
and has played with the latter team for the 
past ten years. 

Williams maintains a dairy-farm at Three 
Lakes, Wis., with a herd of 30 Guernseys. 
During the off-season he can be found doing 
the chores about his farm. Several years 
ago he grew certified seed-potatoes, and 
also maintained a flock of purebred sheep. 
Although he is very much interested in sheep 
husbandry, the difficulty of securing com- 
petent herdsmen forced him out of the 
sheep-raising business. 


cq ¢ 


Clubs in 15 counties in the state of Missouri 
have won educational trips this spring, in a 
contest conducted by the Missouri Bankers 
Association. This was the first year the 
bankers of the state carried on the inter- 
county contest. This contest was held in 
co-operation with the College of Agriculture 
and club enrolment for the year was in- 
creased by 22.2 per cent. Boys and girls 
of Missouri and of all the other states have 
another opportunity to win prizes if they 
can qualify for the 4-H Leadership Contest 
conducted by The Farm Journal. 
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The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Farrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl , write name and 
dress, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
56,237; 822 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes; and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 


. everywhere. 


for its delicious: food! 


Srom these cities say of 
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hen San Francisco 
|. and New Orleans 


met in the Kitchen 











an Francisco, noted 


New Orleans, famed for 
its rich Creole dishes! 
Read what experts 


a novel cooking test in 
which they participated, 
































Me:: Be__e DeGrar, 
, San Francisco, home 
@ economics counsellor, 
and Miss Rosa Micha- 
elis, New Orleans 
Housewives’ League, with four 
other famous cooks, took partin a 
nation-wide cooking experiment 
—to test the Perfection Stove. 


“I made the lightest onion 
souffle,” said Mrs. DeGraf, “and 
I give the steady, even heat of the 
Perfection all credit. You know 
the slightest fluctuation in tem- 
perature can wreck a souffle. This 
even heat gave me a delightful 
feeling of confidence. I attended 
to other duties while my Fiesta 
string beans, spiced prunes, and 
other dishes were cooking.” 


Richly Browned Veal 


“T never fried a veal steak more 
beautifully,” contributed Miss 
Michaelis. “It retained all the 
juices, and wasa lovely rich brown 
after frying only 10 minutes. 


“The quickness and intensity of 


the heat.in the long Perfection 


Miss ROSA MICHAELIS, 


chimneysisremarkable.It’sclean, 
too. After frying pancakes and 
boiling rice, cha boteeene of the 
aaa showed no sign of soot.” 


All Agree 


The other cooks agreed enthusi- 
astically on the merits of the 
latest model Perfection. They 
had cooked scores of dishes from 
cucumber soup to pineapple 
pudding, and all were satisfied. 


And when year in, year out 
4,500,000 women “swear by’ 
their Perfections, isn’t the evi- 
dence overwhelming? 


The latest model Perfections can 
now be seen at any dealer’s. All 
sizes from a one-burner model toa 
five-burner range. Prices from 
$7.25 to $130.00. One of these 1926 
Perfectionsissure to fit your need. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7504 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 









WARNING: 


Use only genuine 
Perfection wicks, 
marked with red 
triangle. Others 
will cause trouble. 


Sexe the coupon today for our new 

booklet, “Favorite Menus and 
Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” Includes 
choice dishes prepared by Mrs. DeGraf 
and Miss Michaelis. It’s free. 














PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY {316) 


Gentlemen: 








7504 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.’” 





Name 
Address 
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Dr. J. S. Ansley 










Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 


Leading foot specialist tells 
dangers of paring corns at home 


“Home paring of corns is open- But between visits, when a 
ing the door to infection,’ corn needs attention, put on a 
writes Dr. J. S. Ansley, the Blue-jay plaster. It is the safe, 
prominent chiropodist and foot sure and gentle way of removing 
specialist of Cleveland, Ohio. corns at home. So recognized by 
“Corns should only be cut by _ leading authorities for 26 years. 
soe v ’ 

$.cteinepomie. Blue=jay is scientific. There is no guess- 
Indeed, see your chiropodist | work about it. You do not have to 
as often as you see your dentist,  8u*s how little or how much to put on. 


f , f f Each plaster is a standardized treatment 
if you would keep your feetin _with just the right amount of medica- 


prime condition. tion toend the corn. Atall drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


ESF ERTS RR oa 8 a EBM: vag 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 























y would not part 
with it for*10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, poser cus 
tomer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
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j Overcomes Weakness and 
: see al and me ey =. women 
Traveling for ‘‘Uncle Sam’ figure, brings rest- 


id <o es, dears—I now work for ‘Uncle Sam fat el relief, comfort, health 
out on my first Railway “Mail run to strength. 
Wohin D © From now on I will eng on pass = Sold in 





& 

ons have a Summer vacation with full pay. Franklin In- 

stitute Dave preveres me for the examination.’’ Men—Women 
7 up. Mail the coupon immediately. 

eo th AS Her 




















nd White’ from home I get allowan Sto 
Pima ty “° | Made to Mensure—Makes work easy and walk- 
‘I compnenee at $1900 a year with possib ing a prema aces and supports misplaced in- 
ment to U. S. Government positions paying a 500 or are ea ces enlarged : straight- 


end stron ns the back; corrects stooping 
shoulders strengthens lungs, chest and bust; relieves 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, con- 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. S238, Rochester, N. Y. Get Well Well writs *o2ay, for ius: 
fy = ot Guee, Spee of shares. (a) List of U. _£. Govern- | urement blank, etc., read our very liberal proposition. 
i.e a ee eee Mew ARS CRASH. tun. Natural Body Brace Co. 
NE cieknbiodsad dapdasecdnscupubatel¥auvecniebadndecass vere SALINA, KANSAS 
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Good Bread-Toaster 

















































HETHER in camp or on Sunday after- 
noon picnics, it’s always fun to toast 
bread and roast wieners (or hot dogs, if you 
+ om to call them that) or the like, over the 
re. 

Herewith is shown a simple bread-toaster, 
easily made. With it the bread can be placed 
near the fire, close enough not.to burn your 
hands. And if you want to, you can be 
doing something else while the bread is 
browning. 

Get a small stick or two, about the size of 
your little finger, with a nicely shaped notch 
at one end. Peel off the bark and cut the 
branches each two inches from the notch. 
They should be sharpened like a chisel. 

The illustration shows how the stick is 
made, how the bread is put on it and how it 
is used before a camp-fire. When the bread 
has browned on one side, remove from the 
stick and reverse it. Van Horn." 


cus 
Portrait-Mount 





Wideawakes, one way to beautify your clan- 
house is to have a portrait-mount decorate 
one of the walls. It can very easily be made, 
and each member of the clan can have his . 
picture on it. 

Above you see a good sample of what can 
be done. It was designed by the National 
Chieftain. A large group-picture can be 
placed in the center, pro pictures of the 
Wideawakes in the spaces provided in the 
circle. You can put in any number you 
wish, or just provide space for the original 
charter members. [Continued on page 61 








$1000 in Prizes—Two of $250 Each— 

For 4-H Club Leaders. Do you know 

about them? If not, write to the 4-H 

Leadership Contest, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fish and Cheese 


Good substitutes for meats 











Baw suggestions which follow provide 
satisfactory dishes for either a mid-day 
or evening meal, or for emergencies. 


For scalloped salmon, drain one can of 
best,salmon, remove skin and bones and flake* 
pi fish. Add 1 a of cream Fe at of 
milk, 2 teaspoonfuls of flour rub smooth 
with 1 tablespoonful of butter, 1 green pepper 
(remove, and chop finely), and pepper 
and salt to taste. Cook until smooth, place 
in a baking-dish, cover with crumbs, dot with 
butter and brown in the oven. 


Meck lobster requires 1 tablespoonful of 
butter, 1 cupful stewed tomatoes well 
seasoned, 1}4 cupfuls salmon (skin and bones 
removed), salt and paprika, a dash of Wor- 
cestérshire sauce, 2 tablespoonfuls of cracker 
crumbs. Melt the butter, add the tomatoes, 
fish, seasoning and crumbs, heat all well 
together and serve very hot. 


Cheese souffle is made with 114 cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, 144 cupfuls of grated cheese, 
4 eggs, 1 cupful of scalded milk, 14 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, 46 teaspoonful of paprika. Pour 
the scAlded milk over the bread crumbs and 
cheese, add seasonings, the yolks of the eggs 
(well beaten), then fold in the egg whites 
(beaten until stiff). Pour into a well-buttered 
baking-dish and bake half an hour in a 
moderate oven. Serve at once. 


Creamed tuna fish is bs nga thus: Turn 
out a can of the-fish and drain off the liquor. 
Remove skin and bones and break the fish 
into flakes. Blend 1 tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour, add 1 cupful of milk, place 
over the fire and stir until thick and smooth. 
Then add \% teaspoonful of salt, 144 teaspoon- 
ful each of pepper and paprika, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of chopped: onion, 1 tablespoonful of 


chopped parsley, and finally the fish. Set 
aside, and when cool stir in the yolks of 2 
eggs, then fold in the beaten whites. Turn 
into a greased baking-dish, sprinkle with 
bread crumbs, bake 15 minutes. Serve hot. 


ac ¢ 


What Bird Is This? 





It has a yellow breast with a peculiar black 
mark on it. The back is mottled and it has 
a dark line through its eye. It has a beauti- 
ful, clear, flute-like song and it builds its 
nest of grasses on the ground and in fields. 
The eggs are three to five, white specked 
with brown. It is one of our best insect- 
eating birds and seems to be particularly 
fond of grasshoppers. If you don’t know 
this bird, look it up in your guide. 


cd€ 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
‘Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

905,232 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and rgd gad sent you. An en- 
graved certificate will be sent for 25 cents 
additional. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“King of Food Fish’ 
Wholesome, Deliciously 
Satisfying, Economical, 
— Guickly Prepared 


b Cieae py icy cold waters of the North Pacific ocean 
and Alaska, SAALMON—‘“King of Food Fish’— 
is rushed to nearby packing plants, cleaned, 
dressed, thoroughly washed, and canned by the 
most modern machinery. Cooked in huge steam 
retorts, it reaches your table actually better than 
when fresh, with all the rich oils and delicate 
flavors sealed in for your enjoyment. Delicious 
just as it comes from the can, or may be pre- 
pared in dozens of ways to please every member 
of the family. 

All salmon is extremely high in body-building 
nutriment (protein); also rich in Iodine, recog- 
nized as essential in the treatment of goiter (let 
us send you Government Bulletin featured in 
attached coupon). 

Buy Pink SALMON in dozen or case lots (sin- 
gle can of most any brand is not more than 25c 
at the nearest grocery store), and let it help 
solve the eternal problem “What Shall We Have 
to Eat?” 


We want your favorite recipe—want you to win 
some of the $1,000 in prizes. We are waiting to 
hear from you! 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 


2553 L. C. Smith Building; Seattle, Washington 


Fill out and 
mail Coupon for 
our attractive 
FREE recipe 
book — ‘Forty 
New Ways to 
Serve Salmon.”’ 


Salmon,”’ 








Serve 
{} Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in $1,000 
contest, Made with. 


Pink Salmon, 
( Send U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free) 
on food value Salmon, and its beneficial Iodine. 


h 3 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS, 
2508 ‘L, C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash.: 


(J Please send me (free) booklet ‘‘Forty Ways to 






TRY A DELICIOUS 
CANNED SALMON PIB 

INE the sides of a 

baking dish with a 
rich biscuit dough or pie 
crust. Fill center with 
creamed Pink SALMON 
to which has been added 
one cup of green peas. 
Put a crust on top and 
bake for about 20 min- 
utes. This is a particu- 


larly good “busy day” 
dish, 




















Fifth prise .......... 15.00 
20 prizes, $10 each 200.00 
25 prizes, Seach 125.00 


$1000.00 


ANY of our best cooks 

are on the farm, They 
are noted for wholesome, 
home-style cooking—the kind 
that makes for healthy red- 
blooded Americans. We want 
to add more new and different 
salmon dishes t¢ the home 
table in our next cook book, 
because Pink SALMON is so 
economical, so high in food 
value, Here’s your opportuni- 
ty to show your skill and be 
well repaid. Get in early to 
help us facilitate the judging 
of recipes, They’re coming in 
from all over the country— 
but your chance for winning is 
just as good as any. 


Suggestions on Contest: 

Please state whether recipe 
has been tried in your own 
kitchen and how many persons 
it should serve, 

We should like to know your 
total cost preparing recipe. 

Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you poner? and if 
eonvenient send label, although 
this is not condition of con- 
test. Contest closes August 
1, 1926. 
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The New Design 
White Mountain 
Triple Motion 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Should be among the really worthwhile 

ifts. Like her mother and grandmother, 
is bride will find the White Mountain 
Freezer an easy and certain source Of re- 


freshments for any occasion. 


Home-made ice creams and ices are 
sure to be pure and wholesome 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc, 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Save Hands 
With Lemons 


Dishwater and Housework 
Ruin the Hands 


Here’s Way To Keep Them Soft 


Keep a California lemon in a 
saucer always on the sink. Every 
time you wash dishes, dust furniture 
or bric-a-brac, sweep, or do any 
kind of work that’s rough on the 
hands, rub the skin» with lemon. 

It will take off skin-stains, re- 
move the soap-curd that stays on 
the hands to check and crack them, 
and keep the skin smooth, soft 
and white. 

It is the simple, inexpensive and 
effective way that millions of women 
use. 
Try it for ten days and see how 
much better your hands look and 
feel. You'll always do it if you 
try it once. 

Get a ~.* we leanne wr fos 
an keep them ways handy for 
this highly profitable use. 


California Lemons 


Baby Loves 
A Bath With SS 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Lica’ 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
f They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or gereral farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


Qucctions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 








Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Papering Old Ceiling 


AVE beaded ceiling in house. What 
is the best way to fix it so I can 
put on wall-paper? Is it best to 
put on blue plaster-paper first or not, or 
can you paste wall-paper on beaded ceil- 
ing without the cracks showing? Could I 
put on unbleached muslin before 2 as 


Unbleached muslin must be securely 
pasted on the beaded ceiling before papering. 
But maybe it would be better to line the 
house with wall-board and paper over that. 
The wall-board will make the house a great 
deal warmer. 


Bermuda Pasture 


What can I use for pasture on my dairy 
farm in South Carolina? 


Bermuda grass makes a good permanent 
pasture. Bermuda can be started as follows: 
By breaking the land flat and dropping 
pieces of Bermuda sod in every other furrow 
at distances of 15 inches apart; or by break- 
ing and harrowing the land, sowing Bermuda 
seed and harrowing it in lightly; or by cut- 
ting up roots of Bermuda (by running them 
through a feed cutter), sowing the pieces 
broadcast [and then plowing them in like 
cowpeas. 

Bur clover seeded with Bermuda improves 
the pasture. Sow eight or ten bushels of the 
seed (in the bur) per acre, in July or August, 
when.the Bermuda pasture is flat broken 
with turn plows. The Bermuda should be 
treated thus every other year, if there is no 
danger of washing. 


211, which can be obtained free from your 
Senator or Representative. . 


Mexican Bean-Beetle 


Has anything been developed to control 
Mexican bean-beetle? If so, what? C.F. 


The new insecticides, known as¥ fluosili- 
cates, developed by Tennessee Experiment 
Station, are giving good results in fighting 
this pest. An application of the dust when 
the beetles first appear will kill them off. 
The dusting should be repeated if rain washes 
the material off. Be sure to get it on the 
under side ‘ the leaves. Several materials 
have been . on the market, and.the rate 
for using ea:.. is as follows: 


Sodium fluosilicate (one part) mixed with 1 


two parts of hydrated lime or sum, use 
20 pounds per acre. Calcium fluosilicate 
compound, use 30 pounds per acre. Sodium 
fluosilicate, extra fight, use 15 pounds per 
acre. 


\ aca 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Docking Lambs in Early Summer 


1 purchased some February lambs to keep 
for breeders, and they have not been 
docked. Can I dock these lambs without 
danger of losing them from loss of blood? 
Please advise how to perform the opera- 
tion and what to use to stop the loss of 
ood? H.M.Y. 
You can dock the lambs now, but each 
lamb will have to have individual attention 
each day and each stump examined care- 
fully. It is true that at this season of the 
year the flies are very apt to ‘‘blow’’ the 
wound. I would pre- 
ferthe docking pinch- 





Forest Rangers 
I would like to be- 


come a forest rang- 
er. Where do I 
apply? C. L. 


Appointments to 
any of the forest 
positions are made 
from eligibles who 
can pass the neces- 
sary civil-service ex- 
amination. Only 
able-bodied male 
citizens of the United 
States between the 
ages of 21 and 35 and 
those having prefer- 
ence on account of 
military or naval P 
service are admitted. 
Examinations are 
held in October of 
each year. Rangers 
must be selected for 
appointment from ; 

ualified citizens of 
the state in which 
the work lies. Citi- 
zens of states which 
have no _ national 
forest have little op- 
portunity to obtain 
a job. A complete 
description of gov- 
ernment forest work 
is given in United 
States Department 
of Agriculture De- 
partment Circular 











sf feed used 


Raising pumpkins for the market 


ers in the detailing 
operation. The 
pinchers are heated 
to a dull black heat. 
You can, of course, 
use a crushing in- 
strument, but at this 
season of the year I 
would take no 
chances except with 
a docking pincher. 
After docking, smear 
some pine tar around 
the stump and each 
day disinfect with a 
solution of any 
standard coai-tar 
dip. 


Heaves 


I have a fine mare 
twelve years old, 
that has what seems 
to be the heaves. 
Is there a cure for 
this? F. W.R. 


The most impor- 
tant thing in con- 
nection with the 
handling of a horse 
with heaves is the 
Particu- 
lar attention must 
be paid not only to 
the kind of feed, but 
the amount and time 
of feeding and water- 
ing. For a grain ra- 
tion use five parts of 








corn, one part of 
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wheat bran, one-half part of oilmeal, in 
neg soe to a ration containing oats. 

or roughage use bright timothy hay (a 
part may be bright corn stover) and feed 
not more than one pound of hay daily for 
em 3 100 pounds of live weight. Give 
one-half of the hay at night and divide 
the other half between morning and noon. 
Dampen the hay with lime-water at time of 
feeding. Water frequently during the day 
—it is better for the horse to drink often 
and in not too large quantities. Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic can be used to tone wu 
the body cells, particularly the overstretche 
air cells in the lungs. Use a tablespoonful 
on the grain three times a day for a two- 
week period. Heaves can be relieved but 
not permanently cured. 


Poisonous Weeds 


I have a cow which seems to be stiff and 
doesn’t like to move. The day before I 
noticed her acting so queerly..she was 
feeding around a swale hole in the pasture. 
I am sending you specimens of the only 
weeds I could find there that I thought 
might be injurious to her. C. H. F. 


One of the specimens sent is* commonly 
called tiger lily, and belongs to the lily family. 
It is not poisonous, but is seldom eaten. Of 
the other specimens there was not a sufficient 
amount to identify fully. I am quite certain, 
however, that none of the specimens sent 
are poisonous. Some smaller plants are 
oy the source of trouble, for it looks a 
ittle like your cow has a touch of poison. I 
don’t think it will be serious, but the milk 
flow will probably be impaired for a while. 
Give her one and one-half pounds of Epsom 
salt dissolved in one to two quarts of water; 
repeat with one-pound dose in five days. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Mortgage Foreclosure: Redemption 


1. How soon after default can a mortgage 
on a farm be foreclosed? 2. On what 
terms may the mortgagor redeem his 
roperty, and how long a time is he al- 
owed to do so? 3. How long can the 
mortgagor remain in possession after 
foreclosure? Subscriber, Idaho. 


1. Proceedings for foreclosures may be 
begun immediately upon default in the pay- 
ment of the mortgage. The amount of time 
required to complete the foreclosure varies 
with the circumstances of the case, and may 
require more or less than six months. 


2. The laws of different states vary widely 
as to the mortgagor’s right of redemption of 
his property after sale. In some states, no 
right of redemption exists after sale, and the 
purchaser becomes entitled at once to a deed 
and to possession. Idaho, in common with 
many other states, allows the mortgagor to 
redeem at any time within one year from the 
date of sale. In order to do so, however, in 
Idaho, he must pay the purchaser the amount 
of the purchase money, with 10 per cent 
additional, and must also reimburse the pur- 
chaser for any taxes or assessments paid b 
him on the property, with interest on suc 
amount. . 

3. The purchaser is entitled to the rents 
and profits from the property from the date 
of sale until the date of redemption; but in 
case of redemption, the rents and profits 
the purchaser has received are credited’ upon 
the amounts to be paid to him by the mort- 
gagor. 


Poisoning Trespassing Animals 
Some people owning land near mine kept 


Xsome poison in open barrels in an unen- 


closed shed on their property, and two 
cows belonging to me entered an open 
gate from the highway to the property, 
ate the poison, and were killed by it..The 
poison consisted of a mixture of salt and 
molasses that was used by the owners of 
the land to spread out on their land for 
the purpose of killing locusts and other 
insects. Some cattle belonging to another 
ere had been killed by getting access 
to this poison once before, but the people 
who put it out claim that they have a 
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hen Women Smile 
Dazzling white teeth and pretty 
gums can be quickly shown this way 
Preiss accept this remarkable dental test ... you 


can work wonders quickly by removing the dingy 
film that clouds your teeth and imperils healthy gums 





TUDY attractive people, men or look. Germs by the millions breed in 
women, Note the tremendous part it, and they, with tartar, are a chief 
gleaming, clear teeth play. Off-color cause of pyorrhea and gum disorders. 
teeth are an injustice to one’s smile. Tooth and gum troubles now are largely 
Don’t permit them to mar yours. traced to that film. Old-time methods 
And don’t believe your teeth are natur- fail in successfully combating it. That’s 
ally dull or colorless. You can disprove Why, regardless of the care you take now, 
that in a few days. Can work a trans- Your teeth remain dull, unattractive. 


formation in your mouth. Millions are” : 
doing it today. New et ae it and a 
Modern science has found a new way ‘ was 6 pee 4 
in tooth and gum care. A way differ- Now, in a new type dentifrice called 
ent from any you have ever known. Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their action 
Remove that film—see what a great is to*curdle the film and remove it, 
difference comes then to firm the gums. 
Now what you see when that film is 
Run your tongue across your teeth, removed—the whiteness of your teeth 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat — will amaze you. 
that covers them. Ordinary methods fail in these re- 
_ That film is an enemy to your teeth sults. Thus the world has turned, largely 
and your gums. You must remove it. on dental advice, to this new method. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices A few days’ use will prove its power 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
and gives teeth that cloudy “off-color” 10-day tube will be sent you free. 
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| FREE bg tieo © Repsadeht | 
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Name 
H Address ; 
SE RE on As RE 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: London Office: The Pepsodent Co., Led. 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 42 Southwark BridgeRd.,London,S.E. 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Write Dept. 36 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
West of the Rockies add 10% to all prices 
Dealers sell Crosley Radios from 


$975 10 $75. and the Musicone 
Loudspeaker at $14 














| | SALESMEN 
WANTED 


TS FARM JOURNAL now 
has an opening for several reli- 
able, steady men of good appear- 
ance for spécial sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 

The position open offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to the right man. IJt pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan isnew, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for the lowest priced, easiest 
selling proposition in the world. 

It costs nothing to get started. All 
men begin work in the vicinity of their 
home town. Each has exclusive territory. 
Applications desired only fromf honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 
to work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 


State age and when you can start. 


The farm Journal 


Sales Department 


























Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Old Reliable -~ 


Since 1884 leader in its line 
for galls, sore shoulders, sore 
necks or cuts. If you prefer ta 
use the powdet form, order 
Bickmorine. 


The Bickmore Co, 
Old Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 
GALL SALVE 


in eal “or county to 

rand 1 = spare 

work. 

RA 2 nie te ig earnings. a train 
NOVELTY conent reo. 100 1 150 Bar St., Canton, 0. 

Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 


PATENTS tent rans aoe Sed re 


ing or model for examination of Patent Uffice records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 
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right to keep it on their own premises. 
Are they liable to me for killing my cows? 
Michigan. Subscriber. 


In the absence of any statute on the sub- 
ject, a landownef is not liable for an injury 
to the livestock of another caused by a 
poisonous substance kept by the landowner 
on his premises‘in the ordinary and lawful 
use of his property. 

He may be made liable, however, by the 
terms of a statute changing the ordinary 
rule of law. And he may also be liable if 
his purpose in exposing the poison is not the 
ordinary use of his own premises but to do 
injury to trespassing animals or fowls. Thus, 
a landowner ~ been held liable for killing 
his neighbor’s poultry where he mixed corn- 
meal with arsenic and spread it out on his 
land for the purpose of attracting and 
poisoning the poultry, and this too in a 
case in which he notified the neighbor that 
he had put the poison out. 

In the case stated, it would seem that 
since your cows were unlawfully on your 
neighbor’s property, he would not be liable 
to you, if it were not for a statute in Michigan 
which makes it a criminal offense ‘‘for any 
person to expose any known poisonous 
substance, whether mixed with meat or 
other food or not, so that the same shall be 
liable to be eaten by any horses, cattle, dogs, 
or other beasts of another.’”’ This statute 
would seem to cover the case exactly and to 
have the effect of making your neighbor 
liable to you for the value of your cows 
killed by the poison, notwithstanding that 
your cows were trespassing on his premises 
when they ate the poisonous substance. 


Mortgage by Husband Not Signed 
by Wife 


Can a married man te a valid mortgage 
on real estate owned by him without his 
wife joining in the mortgage? 

Minnesota. Subscriber. 


If the mortgage given by the husband is a 
purchase-money mortgage executed and 
delivered by the husband at the same time 
that the deed to the property is delivered to 
him and as part of the same transaction, the 
wife’s signature is not required for any pur- 
pose, and the mortgage is not only valid 
without her signature, but takes priority 
over the one-third interest in the husband’s 
real estate to which the wife is entitled upon 
his death 

If, however, the mortgage is not a pur- 
chase- -money mortgage, it does not convey 
or release the interest which the law gives 
her in her husband’s property, and if the 
mortgage is on the homestead, it is entirely 
void unless signed by both husband and wife. 


Ga 
Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


G. L.: Uric acid is a normal constituent 
of the kidney excretion. A dul! pain across 
the small of the back may be-due to faulty 
position, strain, flat feet, spinal curvature 
and a number of other causes. It is not 
harmful to eat raisins and dates. If you have 
kidney trouble, generally speaking, eat 
foods that are low in salt content and easy to 
eliminate. There is no simple remedy for an 
ulcer of the stomach. Bland foods, avoiding 
rich, spicy foods, should be eaten. Meat 
should be avoided. Constant tobacco- 
chewing probably upsets the stomach more 
than it does anything else. It does not 

























If the wild flowers didn’t blossom 
Or the buds start on the rose, 
I'd still know that summer’s coming 
By the surest sign that — 
I’ve an extra crop of freckles 
In full bloom upon my nose 





directly cause hardening of the arteries. 
Your friend with the severe headaches may 
need proper glasses to correct his trouble. 


A.R., Ore.: It is difficult to suggest treat- 
ment for you because you do not tell me 
enough about yourself. If you have an ulcer of 
the stomach, you dhoult eat bland foods, 
such as milk, buttermilk, custards, eggs, 
baked potatoes, cooked cereals, etc. Avoid 
tea, coffee, alcohol, meats, condiments, pick- 
les, very hot or very co d and fluids, 
tomatoes, pies, pastries and fried foods. I 
would suggest taking a 15-grain Bismuth 
sub-citrate wder one-half hour before 
meals and olive-oil at bedtime for a laxative 
when necessary. 


E. X., lowa: Taking a drop of blood from 
the ear does not reveal if one has cancer, 
nor its location. Electric oscillating ma- 
chines do not cure cancer in any stage, nor 
do they cure kidney or liver trouble.. The 
treatment and examinations to which you 
refer have been proved unsound and ab- 
solutely without benefit to any one except 
the practitioner. 


A. L. R., Mo.: A persistent cough that 
does not clear up with the usual methods 
must be given serious consideration. . With a 
history of a tuberculous lesion, it is all the 
more likely that your cough is due to a re- 
lighting of your old lesion. I advise an ex- 
amination by a competent physician and if 
you contemplate a change of climate, choose 
a place where you can get plenty of sun- 
shine and a climate that is dry and less 
likely to vary from one extreme to the other, 
A child three years old with a rupture should 
wear a truss constantly for a year, to give 
the tissues a chance to heal. If the rupture 
is not corrected by that time, you should 
think of an operation. 


L. B. H., Kans.: Canker sores of long 
standing which fail to respond to treatment 
should be givén one’s undivided attention, 
because more serious trouble may arise 
from them. Have your dentist put your 
teeth in order amd keep away from stimu- 
lating foods, tobacco and alcohol: Eat 
bland foods with plenty of milk, and drink 
plenty of water. If your stomach needs 
attention, you should consult your phy- 
sician. Take a five-grain potash tablet 
three times a day, and have the sores pain 
with a 2 per cent silver-nitrate solution 
three times a day. 


A. K., Wis.: Eczema in a child and of 
26 months’ duration requires diligent treat- 
ment. Keep soap and water away from the 
site of the eruption and cleanse with olive- 
oil or cold-eream. Twice a day apply an 
ointment consisting of one-half -dram of 
crude coal-tar, one-half. dram of zinc-oxid 
powder, and sufficient starch and petrolatum 
to make one and one-half ounces. Keep the 
child away from outside air and sunshine 
until the eruption clears up. Keep bowels 
open and avoid sweets in the diet. 











hair and horse can be worked. 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe 

case for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
W. F.' YOUNG, Inc,, 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 

Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 

Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 

ain, Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
t Chafes. It is a 


Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 


Does not blister or remove the 
Pleasant to 
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or by mail, 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Use the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modification 
for your baby. It has raised 
thousands of healthy, robust 
babies and will bring health 
and happiness to your little 


one. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, 








Profits on Cement 
Roads 


Continued from page 43 











road surfaces, also bear out these figures, 
The White Company found that they ob- 
tained 11.78 miles per gallon of gasoline on 
concrete, 9.48 miles on fair macadam, 9.39 
miles on good gravel, and only 3.78 miles per 
gallon on earth roads. 


Savings of One Are the Savings of All 


Every taxpayer, whether he operates a motor 
vehicle or not, is benefited by paving for 
permanence. Every saving in operating ex- 
pense of doing business must always be passed 
along tothe whole population. Everybody 
uses the cement roads, whether he or she 
actually travels over them or not. 

Similarly; while savings in gasoline, tires 
and depreciation may seem to be at the ex- 
pense of the oil, tire and automobile com- 
panies, this is a good thing for the commu- 
nity asa whole. All unnecessary waste is 
paid for in some way by everybody. 




















The highway marker is put on the cactus 
plant. Can you see it? 


¢ ts 
Clan Portrait Mount 


Continued from page 56 


As you grow up, and younger Wideawakes 
take your place at the council-table, they will 
always look upon you, the founders of their 
clan, when they have their meetings. 

Talk it over, Wideawakes, and make one. 
It won’t cost anything, or not very. much. 
Our Chieftain tells how to make it as follows: 

This mount consists of a one-piece barrel- 
head covered with burlap or denim. The 
photographs are cut circular and are mounted 
on heavy white or cream-éolored card- 
mounts, then trimmed so that a margin half 
an inch wide will be left all around. These 
are to be applied to the barrel-head with 
oval-headed upholsterer’s nails evenly dis- 
tanced one from another. 

‘The hangers are to be made from ribbons 
of the clan colors, and should be as long as 
half the diameter of the.board. 




















Jimmy Bug: “Oh, mother! John- 

nie’s oe an awful stomachache. He 

ate a hole in a green apple!” 

Mother Bug: ‘Well, take him over 

under that tree quick, and make him 

eat a leaf off of that peppermint 
plant” 
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Have you 
ever tried 


a dark ~ 
Face Powder? 








Even though you are blonde, a 
dark Face Powder may be more be- 
coming than the flesh or pink often 
recommended. This is because each 
type of beauty has its variations. 

You may be the rare blonde with 
tawny hair and dark olive skin. To 
use a light Face Powder is like using 
a mask, Try a rich, dark tint to 
blend with the natural tones of your 
skin. It will give you a surprising 
new charm. 

Armand now offers a way for every wo- 
man to try different tints of Face Powder 
—in her own home, before her own frank 
mirror, by day and by evening light. 

Mail coupon below, enclosin § 
twenty-five cents, writing name an 
address clearly. You will receive the 
new Ramaad Beauty Test Packet 
with Armand Cold Cream Powder in 
four different tints, two new shades of 
Rouge and three excellent Creams— 
the new Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream, Cold Cream and 
Vanishing Cream. 

Try each different tint of Face 
Powder. Try Rouge in a pink and a 
dark shade. Match your complexion 
carefully. Find the becoming tints 
for your type. 











ARMAND—DES. MOINES Ss 
Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet 
with four different tints of Powder, beauty acces- 
sories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream, including the interesting book- 
let, entit "The Creed of Beauty.” Leaclose a5¢. 
Seles 0 oe cc te co ccceee Hi vere be 
Chey wisisine ééceve 0d co cE bac aee 




















Price $1.00 


ARMAND 


Cotp Cream Powper 
in the pink and white checked hat box 


St cnr ae ik PA phd Crees Ay 
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ODD MENTION 


The man who has charge of this page 
Is likely to fly in a rage, 
When he hears certain words 
Applied to the birds, 


* * * * 























The Bird-Chaser 


METHOD of frightening birds which is 
A cheap and gets results is used in Sumatra 

by the native farmers. It is not only 
unique, but something similar could be used 
with satisfaction in North America. 

The Sumatran native, when his rice crop 
begins to mature, is threatened with myriads 
of birds of various size. To keep them off the 
fields he erects a high, strong pole at the edge 
of the ground to be protected. At the top of 
the pole he builds a well-braced platform with 
a railing. To this is fastened two or more 
bamboo rods. From these, long strong cords 
are carried in all directions over the field and 

















fastened to upright flexible stakes driven at 
rarious spots about the -boundaries, so that 
the field is covered almost like a net. To the 
cords are attached grotesque paper representa- 
tions of the spirit of the forest, a deity of the 
Sumatrans who is placated with sacrifices of 
pigs and chickens. In addition, numerous 
small wooden bells and wooden rattles are 
attached to the cords. On the platform, from 


morning till night, one of the farmer's little 
sons stands on guard, and whenever he sees a 
flock of birds approaching he strikes the 
bamboo poles smartly, thereby setting in 
motion the bells and rattles and paper images. 
The bells and rattles give off a fairly loud 
discordant sound, and this and the fluttering 
of the images never fails to protect the field. 

Do you know what a Limping Limerick is? 
It’s a limerick that needs a line to finish it— 
there’s one in the he: ding on this page. Who 
can complete it? No prizes offered, but we'll 
print the three best lines sent in. 


Heaven help the man whose wife loses 
patience with him, for she is the last to let go 
her hold upon him. 


I have a 400-page scrap-book with 12 x 12- 
inch leaves nearly filled with clippings from 
The Farm Journal. Has any one a larger 
one? J. S., New York. 


Are we men mean? It is said that Napoleon 
III gave to his Empress at Easter, in 1862, a 
hollow golden Easter egg filled with $100,000 
worth of gems. 


For some time we have been in the habit 
of picking up every piece of lumber about the 
farm, even if it be not more than six inches 
long and four inches wide, and putting it away 
in a pile upstairs in the wagon-house, so that 
whenever we want a piece of lumber we know 
where to find it. 


The cost of lumber and other building ma- 
terials is good argument in favor of placing 
additional insurance on the house and barns. 
Mary are carrying the same insurance they 
were many years ago. If these good folks were 
to have a fire, it would be almost impossible 
for them to rebuild. 


Ax helves get broken sometimes. In putting 
in a new one, soft wood is best for the wedge 
in the head. Hardwood will spring out easily 
and make trouble, but a pine wedge will stick 
closer than a brother. 


It is said marriage isn’t what it used to be in 
Siberia. One of the latest laws reported pro- 
vides three years’ imprisonment for any 
Buriat who, following the customs of his 
fathers, steals the woman of his choice. The 
real complication, we hear, is that the Buriat 
women prefer to be stolen. 


More than 5,000,000 hunting and fishing 
licenses were taken out during the season 
1924-25 by sportsmen and anglers throughout 
the United States, including Alaska, and the 
returns to state treasuries amounted to more 
than $6,400,000. 




















Three of The Farm Journal’s youngest folks 
with their twin calves. Their names are 
Stuart, Bernard and Millard, sons of E. 
McCleary, of Pennsylvania. Boys and calves 
make jolly playmates. 


Dr. C. G. Abbot, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, says that when he visited the Kojak peak 
in India the sky was perfectly blue right up 
to the sun’s edge and “‘it was the clearest sky 
I have ever seen in the world.’’ The National 
Geographic-Smithsonian solar observatory may 
be established in Baluchistan, on top of the 
7,525-foot Kojak peak. 

Alligators do not lay eggs until 20 years 
old, and then they lay about 25 eggs in a 
season. The number increases each year. 
Very old alligators have been known to lay 
75 eggs in a season. The eggs look much like 
duck eggs and hatch in 60 days. The nest is 
made of leaves and rubbish, which the alli- 
gator scratches into a high mound with her 
hind feet. She covers the eggs completely 
with the rubbish, then lies down beside the 
nest to guard it. She would kill any one who 
molested it. When it is desirable to hatch the 
eggs in an incubator, the alligator is lassoed 
and tied to a tree until the eggs are removed 
from the nest. If the little ones are hatched” 
in the nest, the mother immediately takes 
them on her back to the nearest pool and 
deposits them in the shallow water. There 
she abandons them and thereafter takes no 
more interest in their fate. They know in- 
stinctively how to swim and what to eat, so 
they are in no danger—unless another alligator 
eats them, which is very likely to happen. 





The Terrible Tornado— x.y witis Edwin Hurd 


HE tornado is a violent local windstorm with a whirling funnel 


which reaches groundward from the dark thunder-cloud, since 
it occurs in connection with a powerful electrical storm under favoring 
conditions. The whirling action, begins in the cloud, and an eye-witness 
at the time is likely to observe what seems like the coming together 
of two angry cloud masses. The spout forms in the center of the tur- 
moil, and if the action producing it is strong enough, it elongates until 
it touches the earth. So terrible is the force of the wind, the velocity 
of which can merely be estimated, and so powerful is the explosive « 
action of the spout wherever it touches, that only the strongest buildings 
can withstand it uninjured, unless one escapes by a freak of the wind. 
The tornado is oftén called a cyclone. It truly is a cyclone, or whirling 
storm, but the term cyclone is more correctly applied in the United 
States to the low-pressure areas which, in passing, give us our southerly 
winds, accompanied generally by rain or snow, followed-by northwesterly 
The tornado usually forms 200 to 600 
east of the center of an active “low” and is carried 


winds and Gonting, weather, 
miles south or sout. 
along in the west or southwest winds. 


Tornadoes are frequently only a few miles long and from 50 to 1,000 
feet wide, but the most destructive tornado of which there is a record 
had a path 219 miles long, and an average width of almost a mile. 
It originated in Missouri, cro: 


his occurred March 18, 1925. 
Illinois, and broke up-in Indiana, 


Tornadoes are most frequent over the central valleys and —_ 
and in the southeastern states. They occur largely from May to —_ 
tember, except in the Southeast, where one may form during any mont 
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See the COLOR 
as you buy the oil 


HE clean, clear, golden color of Texaco Motor 

Oil as you see it in the Texaco “Comparo- 
scope”; and as you see it when pouring into your 
crankcase, is the visible evidence of clean lubrica- 
tion, less motor wear, better piston seal— and no 
carbon. Know what you are getting. The “Com- 
paroscope” is your guide. See the color of Texaco 


as you buy it. 
1 The crudes from which golden Texaco 
is refined are selected with infinite 
care from the vast resources of The Texas 
Company’s fields. All crudes are black 
in color because they are filled with dirt 
and tars and other impurities. 
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MOTOR OIL 























for aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 





for milk pails, 
pans and strainers 








for windows 
and mirrors 


you Lried Bon Ami | 
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POWDER? 


You'll like Bon Ami Powder. Just 
as you've always liked the handy 


Bon Ami Cake. 


Women who have used it are all 
singing the praises of this other form 
of Bon Ami. The same, magic ingre- 
dients in a handy, sifter-top can. 
Soft and scratchless, Bon Ami Pow- 
der blots up dirt without hard work. 


It cleans and polishes quickly, 
thoroughly and safely. Nothing can 
equal it for making the bathtub 
glisten, cleaning the refrigerator, or 
restoring the lustre to pots and pans 
of aluminum, copper, agate and tin. 


But for windows and mir- 
rors, most housewives will 
always prefer Bon Ami Cake! 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 

















ALL SURFACES 
METALS 


CLEANS 











It’s so convenient in size—and so 
very economical. 


Gentle to the hands, gentle to the 
surface it cleans—Bon Ami in either 


form surely is the magic cleanser. 


Women find it an economy of time 
and money to keep both these “ part- 
ners in cleanliness” in the home. 
They meet ever so many cleaning 
and polishing needs. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 





































